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In furnaces as in processes 


compare the design 


to . | 
judge the advantages 


The wall construction of all 
Petrochem -Isoflow F'urnaces 


is designed for 150°F' maximum 


outside shell temperature. 
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PETROCHEM 
1 | ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 
MONOBLOCK AND 
Led ALON “EIDE RDICK 


MONOLITHIC 











ONSTRUCTION 








2900 Ibs. per 100 sa. ft. 





5450 Ibs. per 100 sa. ft. 


1250 Ibs. per 100 sa. ft. 
*Based on B & W values. 


‘The Petro-Chem design provides a thoroughly engi- The use of monoblock and insulating firebrick laid as 


neered wall construction. It is built with two tiers of 
monoblock supported on 18 inch centers and a circular 
arched wall of insulating firebrick. The inside of the 
steel shell is protected from the possibility of corrosion 
by a one-eighth inch thickness of Staylastic cement. 
This type of construction, independently supported 
monoblock and the circular arch of firebrick, bonded 
with Smoothset mortar, assures optimum efficiency and 


minimum maintenance. 
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PETROCHEM™M-|I 


UNLIMITED IN SIZE 


a circular arch provides many advantages over a one- 
piece monolithic lining, including: 

]—Low weight, 2—Low heat conductivity, 3—High 
hot crushing strength, 4—Low expansion coefficient, 
5—Resilient compressible backing, 6—Long life, 7—Nil 
maintenance. 

Also, this construction has low heat storage capacity, 
speeds both heating and cooling. Its light weight 
requires less concrete foundations and steel supports. 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 





@-Specified 


HY-T V-Belts for heavy-duty, 
high-shéck-load drives 


A Multiple plies of synthetic 3-T Cord (tempered 
by Time, Tension and Temperature) carry 40% 
greater horsepower load at speeds of 100 to 
6,000 feet per minute with practically no stretch 


Cushion section of durable rubber, especially 
compounded to give belt balanced construction 


Super-tough fabric cover is bias-cut, long- 
wearing, weather- and oil-resistant 


: Design shown applies only to HY-T V-Belts 
over 120” in length. Belts under 120” are of 
single layer construction and notched for 
cooler running under more severe flexing 


Service Increased Gtotl 
on tough orl-well, compound drive 


EVERE vibration. Frequent shock loads. Constant 
S misalignment. Dust. Excessive oil. These were 
the conditions on a compound, draw-works drive in 
West Texas that limited the life of ordinary V-belts 
to a single hole—about 7,000 to 7,500 feet. 


Since 30 belts were involved and a change-over took 
6 to 10 hours at hundreds of dollars per hour, the 
operators soon called in the G.T.M. — Goodyear 
Technical Man. He specified matched sets of new, 
oil-resistant HY-T V-Belts sinewed with Triple- 
Tempered (3-T) Cord (see blueprint). 


HY-T V-BELTS with 3-T CORD 9 


RESULT: These new super-belts had the strength 
and resilience to soak up the shock and vibration— 
drill over 46,000 feet—serve 6 to 7 times longer. And 
they’re still going! 

Details on how HY-T V-Belts can harness your 
“belt killer” drives are yours by contacting the 
G.T.M., your Goodyear Distributor or Goodyear, 
Lincoln, Nebraska or Akron 16, Ohio. 

YOUR GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTOR can quickly supply you with 
Hose, Flat Belts, V-Belts, Packing or Rolls. Look for him in 
the yellow pages of your Telephone Directory under “Rubber 
Products” or “Rubber Goods.” 


OOD*YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Hy-T—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





TO YOU, SIR, IN THE FRONT 


" 


OrFric sé 


per kilowatt hour’’* 


LET’S TAKE A LOOK AT 


H.P. for the drive 

Engine at API load 

* hour. or $4.50 worth 
r of 75 H.P. uses 5 

" 


worth pel 


+ hours 


25¢ gas vs. “‘1¢ electricity”’ 


f you’re using electric power, the cost’s 


nay surprise you. Superficially, electricit 
pumping may look cheap but compared t 
and gas engines, it is caviar! 


Let's take a look, without rose-colored gelass« 
" 


First let’s pick natural gas at 25¢ per 1000 « 
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This is a picture of a part 

of the Oil Department 

at Republic. Behind long lines 
of doors to the right and 
left is a complete staff of 
experienced oil men, 
engineers and geologists. 
Behind them is the financial 
strength and the oil “know- 
how” of one of the first 
banks to make Oil Production 
Loans. Production loans 
originated here have helped 
add billions of barrels 

to the nation’s oil and gas 
reserves — and have 

made the Republic “The 

Oil Bank” to oil men 

all over America. 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS 
$60,000,000 
LARGEST 
IN THE SOUTH 


MEMBER eB. 3..¢ 


The Financial Center of the Southwest 


Fe FP geese 


NATIONAL BANK of Dallas 





Seal the surface, and you cut crude 
oil evaporation loss by as much as 
80% — gasoline evaporation up to 
60%. And smothering expensive 
losses like these is easy when you 
seal the surface with a floating 
blanket of Microballoon’ spheres. 

These microscopic, hollow 
spheres of Bake.rre Brand Pheno- 
lic Resin cover the entire surface, 
rise and fall with the oil level and 
maintain a seal around internal 
supports and tank sides. Pumped 
into cone roof storage tanks along 


with the oil, they float right to the 


SNUG-FITTING BLANKET SMOTHERS 
STORAGE TANK EVAPORATION LOSS 


HOW BLANKET EDGE SEALS around internal supports (and tank sides) is indicated 
by this photo of laboratory installation. Oil surface is kept completely covered 
despite changes in level. 


surface. Since theyre non-abrad- 
ing, they won't harm pumping 
equipment, nor will they clog 
valves or pipe lines. 

Learn how you may save hun- 
dreds of barrels otherwise lost by 
evaporation. Get the full story 
behind microscopic spheres of 
BAKELITE Brand Phenolic Resin, 
and their use in evaporation con- 


trol. Just write to Dept. LD-155 


Tra irk of The Standard Oil Company (Ohi 


B 
CO 
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BAKELITE \ 


RESINS FOR 4s 
EVAPORATION CONTROL /§ 
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BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [ig 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y, 
In Canada: Bakelite Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Belleville, Ontario 
The term Bake .iTe and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING IN OIL 


Drilling contractors are being caught in a squeeze play. Competition 
is getting sharper, even vicious, thus forcing bids lower and lower. At the 
same time, costs are climbing. oe DP 9 

* 


The imports issue has the industry in an uproar (page 11). And the 
latest tabulation of crude oil and products imports is likely to add to 
the turmoil. The figures: Imports averaged 1,111,000 b/d in July, compared 
with 987,000 b/d in July, 1954. This includes 895,000 bbl. (total, July) 
of Iranian crude oil, now moving back into the picture to complicate things 
further. 


A non-oil man in Washington—a professor, no less—is making 
decisions that will affect every segment of the oil industry. He’s Defense 
Mobilizer Arthur S. Flemming, who moves slowly, cautiously, in an effort 
to keep off of toes. Now he’s involved with some tough oil problems— 
imports, pipelines, tax writeoffs, etc.__and it’s hard to see how he can make 
everyone happy. sooth 

* 


Urban dwellers will throw city ordinances at a noisy smelly oil rig 
just as quick as they’d throw an old shoe at a yowling alleycat. That’s why 
muffling equipment and electric drives are being used more and more to 
make drill rigs acceptable near residential areas. oes ® 


School bells are ringing for drilling and production people. Two 
courses are being offered in Texas, on production technology and on drilling 
technology, to help field men do a better job. ace a, 2C 


Perhaps the oil industry should challenge the auto makers’ recom- 
mendations on use of regular or premium grade gasoline. One oil firm’s 
survey of octane requirements indicates the manufacturers may be stressing 
economy of operation rather than what’s best for the engine. ... p. 33 


There’s new, increasing emphasis on the smog problem—and oil’s 
role in it. In eye-smarting Los Angeles there is talk of requiring exhaust- 
burning mufflers and of substitutes for gasoline. And an American Chemical 
Society forum on air pollution pointed to oil’s share of the responsibility. 

oe B® 4 


Tank wagon price cuts on gasoline, ranging from 1.1¢ to 2.4¢, were 
posted at midweek in western Michigan. This is sure to have an impact on 
the situation in Detroit where there’s a hot controversy over whether ‘gas’ 


prices are too high. ove & 12 
* 


New industrial construction may be up 10% to 15% next year. That 
means a bigger potential market for fuels and lubes. cas & 2 
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Looking Ahead in Washington 
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Oil is in for more antitrust trouble. The industry is caught between 
the Democratic campaign to prove Republican favoritism to big business, 
and the Eisenhower team’s determination to prove its antitrust zeal. It’s 
the Justice Dept. antitrusters who are in high gear now. 

The East Coast pipeline controversy is a case in point. Antitrust 
worries are complicating Defense Mobilizer Flemming’s study of proposals 
for increasing oil-products transport capacity between Texas and the East 
Coast. Attorney General Brownell tells Flemming he sees monopoly dangers 
in plans of Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. to convert the “Little Inch”’ 
natural gas pipeline to products transport. The theory is that Texas East 
ern could use profits from its natural gas operations to undercut competi- 
tors in the oil-products hauling business. Justice also argues its 1947 action 
clearing sale of the “Inch” lines to Texas Eastern applied only to gas 


transmission. 
. 


New antitrust action against gasoline marketers is looming, too. 
Justice Dept. attorneys, who have already initiated a grand jury investiga- 
tion into alleged price-fixing in the Boston area, are preparing to move into 
New Jersey. North Carolina may be next on the list. New push behind 
“piecemeal” actions indicates antitrusters have about given up on plans for 
a nationwide price leadership suit. 

Antitrust dangers in voluntary oil imports cuts are being eyed. The 
Office of Defense Mobilization, pushing hard for a voluntary solution, 
brushes the problem off lightly. But at least one top government attorney 
sees a Sherman Act violation when any company seeks to influence sup- 
plies being brought to the U. S. by a competitor. This approach throws 
a shadow over honest effort by big importers to police sales to second par- 
ties overseas to hold down U. S. imports. 


There is a new “get tough” approach involving Interstate Oil Com- 
pacts. Some Justice Dept. attorneys are telling Brownell that the original 
idea for a small staff checking minutes and other records won’t meet the 
requirements of the law. The approach now being considered would involve 
a 40-man staff, including investigators who would sit in on full compact 
meetings and state regulator group meetings as well. Budget problems may 
nip this, however, because of the cost—about $500,000 annually. 


Oil-state lawmakers don’t expect a congressional fight on imports. 
They’re confident the Administration, when the chips are down, will re- 
strict imports on its own rather than risk another wide open trade fight 
on Capitol Hill. They’re dubious about the success of voluntary action; 
thus, they feel Administration action will be necessary. 


There’s no room for new fast tax writeoff applications from the oil 
industry. ODM has tentatively decided to set a new petroleum refining goal 
of 250,000 b/d increased capacity, and to boost the goal for aikylate units 
by another 25,000 b/d. But the agency already has more than enough ap- 
plications in the mill to meet both goals. 
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an agreement has been reached..- 


"the Heat Evech 
4 oxchanget LYivision of 
WW, f S 
e4fetn uppl Com 
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th. © ; 
ChREtt appointment 1s 7% 
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Elyria, Ohio 


MPANY @ 408 North Boulder @ 


WESTERN SUPPLY CO 
BROWN FINTUBE COMPANY * 300 Huron Street 


























MUD 


Versatile DOWELL treatment dissolves mud for fast clean-up 
of caked pay zones, choked formations 


Getting drilling mud off the face of the pay, restoring 


formation permeability, opening mud-fouled screens and 
liners, freeing stuck drill pipe 
Dowell Mud Acid 
ahead of fracturing and squeeze cementing operations, 
Mud Acid has proved particularly effective. 


these are jobs for 
As a spearhead, to clean up the well 


lhis Dowell treatment is specifically designed to dissolve 
clay minerals and to prevent the swelling of bentonitic 
materials. It will also dissolve any material soluble in 
hydrochloric acid, such as limestones and dolomites. 


ACID 


Special additives help minimize creation of emulsions \ 
| 

Dowell inhibitor helps protect well equipment from acid 
corrosion, even at temperatures above 300 F. 

Wherever and whenever clay, silicates or bentonitic mate- 
rials are a problem call for Dowell’s fast, effective Mud Acid. 
For service, or for more information, call any of the 165 
Dowell offices in the United States and Canada: in Vene 
zuela. contact United Oilwell Service. Or write Dowell 


Incorporated, Tulsa 1. Oklahoma. Department 1-75 


services for the oil industry 


A SERVICE SUBSIDIARY OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 








yp cost IN DOLLARS 
PER FOOT OF WELL DRILLED 
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DRILLING COST is no longer the major item in completing a well. Principal costs are preparing the location, drilling mud, addi- 


tives, casing, cementing, logging and other third party services, and completion equipment. 


Prices, Costs Squeeze Drilling Men 


The men who stand at the well- 
springs of the nation's oil supply are 
caught between the nutcracker jaws 
of static drilling prices and zooming 
costs. 

A PETROLEUM WEEK survey. this 
week found those two problems weigh 
ing heaviest on the minds of leading 
drilling contractors from coast to coast 
as they cleared their desks and made 
preparations to depart for the 15th 
annual meeting of their association, 
at Houston. 


1. Prices Are Low 


At the heart of the price dilemma, 
the drilling men admit, is a sour situa- 
tion that is partly of the contractors’ 
own making: The field is overcrowded. 
Consequently, competition is vicious, 
and prices sag. 

Here are some examples cited by the 
contractors 

Rocky Mountains-——“In the Denver 
Julesburg Basin, the drilling rate a year 
ago was around $3.50 a ft. Now it’s 
down to $2.90.” 

Gulf Coast—“We are drilling in 
some fields at the same price we were 
getting 15 years ago. The price per foot 
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varies from $3.50 to $7—depending 
on the area and depth.” 

Southwest ‘Texas—“On the average 
the price is less than a couple of years 
am 

Oklahoma—“Within the last 15 
months our contract prices have de 
clined an average of 40%.” 

North Dakota—“We are 
less per foot.” 

California—‘We are getting about 
the same this year as last. Today’s 
prices are 20% to 30% lower than a 
few years ago. In Kern County 2% 
vears ago we got $6 per ft. Now we are 
getting less than $4 per ft.” 

West Texas—““The price of drilling 
continues to decline.” 


getting 


The contractors place most of the 
blame for low prices on competitors 
bent on keeping their rigs busy at 
whatever cost to themselves, the con- 
tractors’ industry, or the operators. 

Many of them own no production 
to tide them over the inevitable humps 
in the contractors’ rocky road, and 
they are not too welcome at the bank 
because a stacked rig is poor collateral. 
So they cut hole at prices which will 
net them little or nothing at best, and 
which will strip the shirts off their 


backs if they run into a fishing job 

A Ft. Worth contractor cited a cas« 
in point: “We bid on a well in East 
Texas the other day. That’s not out 
territory; we operate in the western 
part of the state. But we figured we'd 
take a crack at it anyway, because the 
drilling is shallow and the easiest of 
anywhere in the world. Well, we bid 
$2.75 a ft. But some (editor's dele 
tion) from over in East Texas came 
along and bid $2.20 a ft. We had to 
let him have it, because we couldn't 
move our rig in without taking a loss 
And we know darned well the fellow 
who got the contract lost on the deal, 
because we were at rock bottom on 
the price.” 


All this prompts one contractor to 
observe: "What we need is a darned 
good depression to get these two-bit, 
fly-by-night barbers, clerks, soda jerks, 
and riff-raff out of the drilling busi- 
ness."" 

This caustic summation reflects the 
thinking of most of the contractors 
interviewed, though a few offered 
grudging admiration for the many 
young engineers who have gone into 
the business to escape a life of salaries 
“It’s amazing,” said one of Oklahoma's 


9 





largest contractors, “how manv of the 
recent innovations in drilling efficiency 
have come from these Johnny-come 


latelys.” 


Part of the blame for low drilling 
prices must be shouldered by their 
friends and partners, the operators, 
many contractors believe. 

Said a Dallas contractor: “We have 
felt in many instances that the majors 
could have accepted higher bids by 
more conservative, stable drilling com 
panies, rather than the low bids of the 
small boys who hit and miss in this 
business.” 

\ Tulsa drilling executive has the 
opinion that the tendency to accept 
the low bid is due to recent decentral- 
major companies. 
wants to make a 


ization moves by 
“The district office 
good showing to the division office 
and the division to general headquar 
ters.” 

Eventually, the operators will sufter 
for this practice, he said. “It may take 
six months longer to get the well on 
production. This means the loss of six 
months of production for the well. It 
may take three or four years for this 
district chief's bad judgment to catch 
up with him 

Che operating companies send out 
too many requests for bids, which is 
an open invitation to price cutting, 
several contractors declare 

‘A company should send 
more than five bid requests if he wants 
to keep the contractors honest,” main 
tained a Southeast Texan. 


out no 


Some contractors feel the ny vet 
1¢ 


nies should furnish more extras. 
real kev to whether the contractor 
makes money,” said a Houstonian, “‘is 
who furnishes what in the way of 
fuel, transportation, etc. They usually 
umount to $15,000 to $20,000 on 
fairly deep holes.” 


Many contractors believe equip- 
ment companies deserve some of the 
blame. 

“Equipment people are to blame, 
too,” said an executive in a Dallas firm. 
“Lots of times they extend more credit 
than they conscientiously feel should 
be extended. They only hope that the 
guy will make won't be 
delinquent on his payments.” 

Also, declared a Tulsan, some sup 
going into the contracting 
business—with the big advantage of 
being able to buy equipment at whole 


good, and 
pliers are 


sale prices 


Many contractors are not waiting 
for the laws of supply and demand to 
grind the competition down to proper 
size. They are aggressively selling 
their services to the operators. 

When asked to bid, one Tulsa con 
booklets which set 


tractor presents 


10 


forth the 
torv, and crew historv of his rigs. Pur 


specifications, drilling hi 


pose is to show how the best in equip 
ment, trained 
supervision, and intelligent crews « 


personnel, interested 
save money for the 
a higher cost per foot 

One of the most widely known « 
tractors in the West Coast relies h 
contracts, 1 


operator, eve 


ily on personal 
troubled by the 
plain about 


slackness most 


ll. Costs Are Rising 


In painful contrast to weakening 
prices is the story of stiffening costs. 
Wages have recently mounted in 
many areas. Machinery costs reflect 
the boost in steel prices. 

One Ft. Worth contractor estimate 
that his equipment costs have mount 
ed 50% in the past 10 years. “Within 
the past month we have noted a pric 
rise on about everything we us¢ 
about 10% to 11‘ 

“Dill pipe is about $7 


, over-all 

1 ton 
what it was a month ago. Flanges a 
well-head | 


10%.” 
A Denver contractor says the cost 
th 


of his supplies has risen 742% in 


equipment are up 


last month 


The majority of the contractors be- 
lieve their only salvation lies in in- 
creased efficiency translated into 
faster drilling. 

But drilling 
vidualists they are, 
the bargain night now, there are thos« 
think that 

wont save 


men being the indi 


ind pessimistic in 


+ 


increased efh 
A North 


“Brother, when 


who even 


ciency them 
lexan put it this wa 
you start mecreasing yvour penetrati 

rate and cut nig time, it’s like cutting 
vour own throat. The big compani 
look at a drilling time 
‘Bov. 
so vou can drill some more for us her 
it the 


good time’.’ 


report and sa\ 
you sure drilled that one quick 
make just 


same price and 


In general, the successful contrac- 
tors are combatting the big squeeze 
by bidding on a closer margin of 
profit, keeping detailed cost figures, 
getting maximum performance from 
men and machinery, paying close at- 
tention to maintenance, and—a Cali- 
fornian emphasized—''praying real 
hard." 

Other prominently mentioned rem 
dies, including tools and technique 
new and old, are 

Changing over to 
faster-operating rigs, many cantilevers 

Using more horsepower. Beefing up 
rigs with high volume, high-pressur 
mud pumps, more drill collars. 

Improving mud treatment with new 
chemicals. 


faster-moving 


ict bits, better hydraulics 
l'aking advantage of the 
iniety of bits with better 
is, better bearings 
Making better trip time by 


’ 
nproved dr IWWOTKS 


Using 
increased 
tooth de 


using 


Adding drilling engineers to cope 
with technical problems now met by 

pusher 

Streamlining rigs to cut transporta 
ron ¢ st 

[ Also slim 


ir and gas drilling 


drilline 


lll. Turnover Is Too High 


Most of the operators believe the 
longest stride that can be made to- 
ward greater efficiency is the solution 
of their personnel problems. 

he contractors are not getting 

field personnel, though 

with that in 
roughneck 
hour; derrick 
. about $2.50: tool 


S50 a month 


omparable 
other industries 


$1.80 per man, 


described by 1 

this: “They work 

eek. They can get an 
much money, live 

ind have one or two days a 
Also, the 
It’s hard for a man with 


every 30 or 40 da 


‘ 


men have got to 


The drilling industry has a high 
turnover, which means more new men, 
more accidents, higher insurance 
costs, and less efficiency. 

“Eventually,” says this contractor 

re going to have to 


ps ix-da 
If the men work only a six-da 


gotoa 
week, we'll have to give them a raise 
th will receive the same. take 
We'll also have to hir 
en, naturally. I think this will 


l vithin 1 vear or two veal 


So serious has the personnel prob- 
lem become that a group of contrac- 
tors are studying a plan to reduce 
working hours by working four 42- 
hour shifts per week instead of three 
56-hour shifts as at present. 

Under this plan, labor costs—which 

] +() of the cost 
drilling—would rise by 
In an effort to win 
mtractors are also pro 


ind hold good 
mplov es, ce 
ding hospitalization, pensions, and 
ther types of 


promoting field men to management 


insurance and security; 


positions; installing incentive plans; 


giving paid vacations; and recruiting 

nore college men for field work 
lhere’s also 
ré emphasis on safety 

rale as well as verv real 


being effected through 


1 strong trend toward 
Higher mo 
savings on 
insurance ar 
this emphasis 
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Imports Pressure Grows 


There could be no doubt about it 
this week: The imports problem has 
reached the point where something 
has to give—and soon. 

Defense Mobilizer Arthur Flemming 
has said in no uncertain terms that 
imports must be reduced or the gov 
ernment will step in and do it (PW 
Sep.16°55,p11). And he has the back 
ing of at least 28 U.S. senators on this 

Yet the companies, in their replies 
to Flemming this week, were saying 
there was little, if anything, they could 
do further on an individual basis. Even 
lemming admitted that some were 
facing tough problems. 


The problem was intensified even 
more in forecasts made by the im- 
porters themselves that imports would 
go up, instead of down, in the com- 
ing months. This development came 
at a meeting of the Texas Railroad 
Commission in Austin this week 
(‘here the importers revised their pre 
dictions for the last three months of 
the year upward over the forecasts 
they had made for the same months 
at the August hearing. 

Apparently these forecasts were pre 
pared before F’lemming’s last request. 
Even so, there was no indication from 
the importers at the meeting that the 
figures would, or could, be altered. 

These were the forecasts: for Sep- 
tember, a total 25,268 b/d less than 
the amount forecast in August; for 
October, up to 40,507 b/d; for No 
vember, up 64,762 b/d; for December, 
up 56,804 b/d. 

Commissioner Ernest O. ‘Thompson 
suggested that the commission hold up 
its decision on allowables until after 
the importers’ replies to Flemming 
were made known. But the commis 
sion decided not to wait. It agreed it 
could change the allowables promptly 
if imports are reduced. The commis 
sion then set the October allowable 
for the state at 3,148,459 b/d, an in 
crease of 64,772 b/d over September. 
Production will be 16 days for most 
fields, rather than the 15-day average 
that’s been the rule during the past 
several months. 


Texas increased its allowables in 
spite of the imports situation, giving 
as its reason the fact that crude oil 
stocks are at their lowest level this 
year. Some companies say this is true 
only because product stocks are high 
—that is, oil is piling up at the prod- 
ucts level rather than at the crude oil 
level. 


With the pressure mounting for 
some solution to the imports prob- 
lem, there is a growing sentiment 
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through most segments of the indus- 
try for some type of "ground rules” 
to be spelled out by the government 
for the benefit of producers, importers, 
and refiners alike 

Standard Oil Co. of California, 
which made its reply to Flemming 
public, stressed this point. The com 
pany said “it would be most helpful 
to all, and especially to our company, 
to have the ground rules definitel 
laid down.” 


Texas oil independents are among 
those calling for a definite, specific 
policy statement by the government. 

\. P. King, president of the Texas 
Independent Producers & Royalty 
Owners Assn., suggested to Flemming 
that importers be asked to reduce im 
ports to specified levels by a specified 
date or that ODM authorize a joint 
meeting of all importing companies, 
representatives of domestic independ 
ent producers, and officials of larger 
integrated companies which are en 
gaged solely in domestic production 

King said a meeting of industry 
representatives to discuss the imports 
problem antitrust 
clearance. 

Another producer group, the Inde 
pendent Petroleum Assn. of America, 
indicated it felt a long step toward a 


should be given 


solution could be reached if Middl 
East oil producers and oil importing 
companies would “move over” to mak« 
room for renewed Iranian production 

Meanwhile, the National Oil Job 
bers Council protested Flemming’s 
efforts to “coerce” importers into r 
ducing imports. NOJC Chairman John 
H1. White said it amounted to restraint 
of trade. 

He also challenged lemming 
statement that national security is in 
volved. He asked if Flemming was 
aware that domestic crude oil produc 
tion has increased, that drilling may 
set a new record this year, that price 
have remained firm, and that coal 
the principal complaining industry 
is having one of its best sales years 


Washington observers say Flem- 
ming is becoming increasingly aware 
that he has a bull by the tail and 
can't turn loose. He has committed 
the Administration to take action if 
importers don’t voluntarily keep im 
ports close to the 1954 ratios. Yet the 
Administration doesn’t want to be 
come involved in the complicated and 
risky business of establishing and en 
forcing quotas. That would create as 
many 
present situation—maybe more. 

About the only thing certain now is 
that Flemming will have to do som«¢ 
thing before January or Congress will 
become involved in the battle. 


government headaches as_ the 


The Oil Patch Was Never Like This 


National Supply Co.’s Type 130-E rig 
is a familiar enough sight in any oil field. 
But there are two decided differences in 
the rig shown here: (1) The 140-ft. der- 
rick (supplied by Lee C. Moore Co.), 
with its 14-ft. substructure, rises alongside 
busy Lake Shore Drive in downtown Chi- 


cago; and, (2) it has a moving stairway 
running to the rig floor, to save visitors 
the trouble of climbing a flight of stairs. 
The rig, moving stairway and all, is one 
of the top crowd-stoppers at General Mo- 
tors’ Powerama. A drilling crew gives vis- 
itors a realistic demonstration. 





Tempers flare in Detroit again as.. . 





‘Gas’ Price Row Erupts 


Detroit, long a hotbed of gasoline 
price complaints, smoldered anew last 
week over surveys purporting to show 
that Detroit motorists “pay 6¢ to 7¢ 
a gal. more for gasoline than buyers 
in || other major cities.” 

An innocent-looking Sun Oil Co. 
ad sparked the latest controversy. The 
ad claimed New Blue Sunoco gives 
more mileage per dollar than four 
premium-priced other brands. But in 
citing the possible savings in 12 major 
cities, the ad showed Detroit motorists 
getting less mileage per dollar, Blue 
Sunoco or not, than motorists in other 
cities. 

Much to Sun’s embarrassment, the 
Detroit Free Press featured this un 
expected comparison on page one, to 
gether with a retail price survey com 
piled for the paper by a wire service, 
the United Press. The paper con 
cluded that both surveys seemed to 
peg Detroit retail prices 6¢ to 7¢ 
above other cities, and demanded ex- 
planations 


Dealers blamed tank wagon prices, 
jobbers blamed commercial consumer 
discounts, and a probe-minded state 
senator blamed supplier policy. 

Cash B. Hawley defended the pump 
prices on behalf of the Retail Gasoline 
Dealers of Michigan. He said the 
dealers’ mark-up, admittedly “slightly 
higher” than in surrounding states, 
adds little to a basic inequity—a tank 
wagon price of 17.3¢ a gal. The Free 
Press termed this “higher than in most 
states” and demanded: “Why is the 
tank wagon price higher in Michigan?” 

Joseph D. Hadley, counsel to the 
Michigan Petroleum Assn. (a jobber 
group), said Michigan motorists are 
“subsidizing” commercial consumers. 
He said such consumers buy 
gasoline at a gal. (excluding 
taxes), or 24% less than the tank 
wagon pricc 

State Sen. William S. Broomfield, 
Berkley Republican, claimed his ex 
periences in two previous investiga 
tions show suppliers “charge just what 
they think the traffic will bear.”’ 


many 
13%4¢ 


But a supplier spokesman insisted 
the oil companies are not gouging 
Michigan motorists — that unusually 
high taxes and dealers’ mark-ups dis- 
tort the price picture. 

William Palmer, executive 
tary of the Michigan Petroleum In 
dustries Committee, pointed out that 
the Detroit tank wagon price (17.3¢ 
is right in line with the price in such 
South Bend 


Secre 


neighboring cities as 


12 


17.7¢), Chicago ‘key termin 
16.8¢), and Milwaukec 17 
On the other hand, h 
6¢ state tax and an O0.S« 
sales tax combine to make ga 
taxes in Detroit “higher th 
surrounding state.” 
Palmer also cited the 
mark-up in Michigan 
Over these two factors, he 
suppliers have no control. And 
comparisons of tank wagon p! 
general, he added, there’s “‘n 
in picking out East Coast cit 
ilre idy 


high 


price wars have p 
legislative inquiries, Or Major prod 
refining areas, where transpo1 


costs are lower 
Actually, as is usual in such highly 


public arguments, the truth seems to 
lie somewhere between the extreme 


New NPA Head 


G. B. Hunter, Quaker 
State Oil Refining Corp., is the new presi- 
dent of the National Petroleum Assn. He 
was elected at the NPA’s 53rd annual 
meeting in Atlantic City last week to suc- 
ceed A. W. Scott, of Wolf's Head Oil Re- 
fining Co. Other officers: Paul R. Beck, of 
Pennsylvania Refining Co., first vice-presi 
dent, and Rex L. Blazer, of Ashland Oil & 
Refining Co., second vice-president. Hunter 


president of 


was re-elected secretary; thus he now holds 
two association jobs, and faces busy year 
ahead. Scott turned over the reins to 
Hunter on this optimistic note: “Nearly 
every indicator points to 1955 as the 


most prosperous year in oil history.” 
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The new alarm, nevertheless, pro- 
duced two touchy situations for the 
oil companies. First is public con- 
fusion, if not resentment, on the eve 
of Oil Progress Week. Second is a 
new threat of state price control. 

lh tat ittornev general's ofhce 
ifting questionnaire 
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Packaged Compressor Plant 


IN ATURAL GAS STORAGE COMPANY of Illinois developed the 
Herscher Dome project to provide initial underground 
storage for 25 billion cubic feet of natural gas. Shortly 
after opening the field, which covers an area equaling 
24 square miles, leakage appeared which hampered utili- 
zation of the field to the degree originally planned. 


A unique solution to this complex problem was developed 
by the Natural Gas Storage engineering staff A field 
compressor station, equipped with a 12 SVG 660 h.p 
Beaird-Ingersoll-Rand packaged compressor plant, was 
installed near Herscher. Ten existing venting wells were 
tied into a pilot vent gas gathering system which was 
connected to the station. Operating with three stages of 
compression the unit picks up vent gas from the wells 
at 2 psig and re-injects the gas into the storage sand at 
approximately 700 psig. This method of vent gas con- 
trol has proved to be a practical operating procedure. 


Handling 2.6 MM cu. ft. of recovered vent gas per day, 
the unit is equipped with automatic controls which 
permit it to be operated without attention except’ for 
scheduled servicing. Shipping the compressor, fully 
assembled, directly to the plant site saved valuable time 
in putting the gathering system into operation. 

Let us show you how a Beaird-Ingersoll-Rand packaged 
compressor plant can be designed to meet your special 
requirements. 


THE J. B. BEAIRD COMPANY, INC. 


Shreveport, Louisiana 


MACHINING @ MANUFACTURING @ STEEL WAREHOUSE 


At Herscher Dome — 


PACKAGED COMPRESSOR 
UTILIZED FOR 

PILOT LEAKAGE CONTROL 
SYSTEM 





NATURAL GAS STORAGE COMPANY'S Herscher Dome gas storage recovery. project 
compressor station, Herscher, Illinois—equipped with a Beaird-Ingersoll-Rand 66( 
h.p. 12 SVG four cycle gas engine driven compressor, Young radiator and all necessary 
controls. Other sizes 110- to 660 h.p 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
EQUIPMENT 


PRESSURE LP-GAS SYSTEM 


BULK STORAGE 


PACKAGED 
COMPRESSOR PLANTS 


CAST STEEL 
FITTINGS 





Industry, too, stores up the fruits of a busy 
summer to meet winter needs. This season- 
able balancing of supply and demand is 
critical with industries making 

. ~ 
volatile products that require pressure © 
torage. Since 1918, these industries have 
cle pel ded on storage vessels built bv Beaird’s 


} 


( pecial 


pressure storage division 


Now producing over 42,000 gallons in storage 
daily, the pressure storage division has sup- 
plied industry with more than 200,000,000 
gallons of reserve capacity. This combina- 
tion of experience, know-how and facilities 
merges with those of four other Beaird 
acturing divisions to bring the cus- 

of all five the finest products for 


ndustries. 


Beaird’s pressure storage division serves refineries, 
LP-Gas marketers, anhydrous ammonia manufac 
turers, chemical processors and many allied 


. -ch industries 
TATA standard o7 special stor- petro-chemical l 


nts. Write: The J. B. Beaird 


3 Shiv ‘eport Louisiana. 


MACHINING 
FABRICATING 
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Oil’s Distaff Side 


Convenes in New York 


pres 6 Nearly 900 women of the oil industry, from throughout the U.S 

Bie | 44 ‘ ind Canada, gathered in New York City carly this month for 

2 } uM : the fourth annual convention of the Assn. of Desk & Derrick Club 

* ‘ of North America. ‘The nearly 9,000 members of the organizitior 
represent about 1,500 different companies in all phases of the 
industry. Although there was some fun and frolic, the distaff 


gave plenty of attention to the business side of the oil indu 


se 


tr; 


ind to the part they play in it 





Here Miss Minetta Miller, of Denver, second 
vice-president, addresses a meeting in the Hotel 
Commodore. Miss Miller is secretary to Ernest S. 
Baker, of E. S. Baker Co., Denver. On her right is 
Miss Edna Hurry, of New York, newly elected presi- 
dent of the association, who is office manager of the 
Public Relations Dept. at Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
On her left is Mrs. Sybil Sureck, of Oklahoma City, 
outgoing president. Mrs. Sureck is vice-president 
and secretary of Union Oil Co. of Oklahoma. 


Unique identifying hats marked this three- 
some from Montreal. All work for Canadian 
Oil Co., Ltd. They are (I. to r.): Miss Ethel 
Harris, secretary to R. A. Harfield, sales man- 
ager; Miss Louise Carrieres, secretary to J. E. 
Lamarche, division manager, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Charland, supervisor of the accounts 
receivable department, under Marcel Le- 
Louges, office manager. A much longer trip 
is in store for them next year, for the dele- 
gates voted to hold their fifth annual con- 
vention in New Orleans, where the club was 


organized in 1949, 


This sextet from the Mount Vernon (Ill.) club, one of 105 
such clubs throughout North America, scans program material 
in convention headquarters. They are (I. to r.): Miss Barbara 
Jenkins, of The Texas Co., Salem Unit Water Flood, stenog- 
rapher for Richard W. Love, unit superintendent; Mrs. Vera 
Wicks, of Collins Brothers Oil Co., secretary to R. W. Yanaway, 
Land & Lease Dept.; Miss Paula R. Mace, of Craig & Craig, 
law firm, secretary to Howard W. Campbell, firm member; Miss 
Johnnie Knox, of Magnolia Petroleum, stenographer for W. C. 
Nelson, chief clerk; Mrs. Lucille Gravitt, of Mt. Vernon Drilling 
Co., secretary to J. M. Tober, company partner; and Miss 
Frances Goodwin, of Magnolia Pipe Line Co., senior clerk to 
P. F. Roten, district superintendent. 


This lei-bedecked trio traveled all the way from Bakers- 
field, Calif., to attend the two-day meeting. They are 
(i. to r.): Miss Linda Gloeckler, secretary to J. B. Nugent, 
general superintendent of Superior Oil Co.; Miss Jerrie 
Wood, of Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp., secretary 
to Armour Kane, district manager in Bakersfield; Miss 
Evelyn R. Fox, of Union Oil Co., scouting secretary for 
Miquel de Laneaga, division geologist. 
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Those are some of the reasons why 
oil men now want to know more about 
Flemming. Future plans of action may 
hinge on their interpretation of his 
record, and background. 

( )y ven want to know 

Nake nd whether 


, 
tii re mac 


Essentially, Flemming is an aca- 
demic man. His outstanding charac- 
teristic is caution. 

his helps explain why he has been 

I nking Washington fixture 


invon CIS¢ now CLOSE 


| lemmings 
Ohio Wi sles inl 
mat mce jon 


Administration 


ODM CHIEF Arthur S. Flemming was virtually unknown to oil last year. But now . . . oli ) _ : 
Marvland and at 
; , ‘. He stepped up 

Flemming Has Key Oil Role Ag hd pl Neg igsen 

7 100 ‘ubhi tairs, 


if 


rSit xecutive 


No matter what part of the oil idvise the President when 
business you're in, Arthur S. Flemming of any commodity threaten t 
has suddenly become the Washington the national security. Then it 
bureaucrat with the biggest hand in the Chief Executive to decide wh 
your affairs. restrictions shall be imposed 

It hasn’t always been so. Although It’s obvious that Flemming 
the Director of the Office of Defense ommendations will carry great 
Mobilization has been helping make And the ultimate decision 
White House decisions for vears, he not only producers, but also market Horst . r commission (he served 
was almost an unknown to the oil in refiners, and tanker operat , Flemming left 
dustry up until a year or so ago. Sep.16'55,p11 hington | 1948 to become pres 

Flemming has been shoved into e Pipelines. Flemming will aent Of van. He held 
new prominence, however, by the turn decide whether Uncle Sam Korean wa 
of events affecting the oil industry help finance constructio 
his was dramatically illustrated by controversial pipeline proje 
last week’s developments in the oil crude line from West 
imports controversy (page 11). fornia, the other a produ 
Iexas to the industrial No 
Flemming sat as sole judg 
at a hearing last week in wh 


hing, he worked 
David Lawren 
ind columni t 


lin his ippoint 


time with th 
} 
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Flemming’s portfolio presently con- 
tains such varied, and important, 
petroleum industry questions as: cipals involved in the East ¢ 

e Oil imports. Domestic produc- : ' sother. who is a] 
ect aired their plans. A decision 10 is also an 
ers and the importing companies have ) -: ucat t shabh 
pending (PW—Sep.16'55,p iblv no coinci 
been feuding for years over whether 
too much foreign oil is coming into of the rapid tax amortization progr Ht cal aministention 
U.S., at the expense of U.S. crude <pert for th Committ 
i Se ket. The fiel also is largely in Flemmin ommiutte 
- CNS MER. - ight More than 1,900 certificates \ t , { hin a ft 
boiled over in the last session of Con the oil industry before th Milt 
gress; the Eisenhower Administration was put in “deep freeze” last nt] part of that a 
staved off legislative quota restrictions ‘he ODM chief will decid 
only by accepting a “compromise” parts of the program, if any, sl ng mpressed President 
amendment to the trade law. be extended. I isury Secretary 
he amendment does not mention In addition to these matter ( , imphi by taking a bis 
oil, but it tosses the imports contro ming is also being consulted | t drafting 10 reorganization 
versy squarely into Flemming’s lap torney General Herbert Brownel I ing one for ODM. The 
It requires the Defense Mobilizer to whether continuance of the | igi g don lemming served 
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ODMI's Acting Director early in 1953 
while the GOP high brass shopped 
for a big-name industrialist to take 
over the top job. 

They couldn’t find one, and Flem 
ming was named Director. 

Both in this job and in his earlie: 
government positions, Flemming has 
alwavs had the reputation of moving 
very cautiously, of always weighing 
long and carefully all factors affecting 
1 problem before coming to a deci 
sion. 


Flemming has recast the Defense 
Mobilizer's functions to fit the times 
and his own personality. 

Since he considers himself 
a staff man than a top administrator 
—a view not shared by his colleagues 
or superiors—Ilemming has sought to 
make the agency mostly a planning 
body. He thinks of himself as a mem 
ber of the President’s staff for mobili 
zation affairs, not the head of an 
independent agency. Nevertheless, a 
high White House aide calls Flem 
ming “the best administrator we have 
around here.” And it’s obvious that 
President Eisenhower approves of his 
methods. 


NOT 


Flemming's chief stock in trade is 
getting things done—sooner or later 
—without stepping on too many toes. 

A close associate makes this ob 
servation: 

“Arthur has the uncanny ability 
to ferret out of a conflicting jungle 
of arguments a course of action that 
will generally not be criticized—onc 
that is acceptable to everyone. He's 
like a machine that can take in and 
weigh and integrate and balance con 
flicting pressures, then come up with 
a solution not way over on one side 
or the other.” 


Some critics say Flemming's cau- 
tion amounts to idesliien, makes him 
subject to pressures. 

When faced with a problem, he 
stalls off a decision until all sides of 
the question have been pretty well 
kicked around. This pattern is evident 
in Flemming’s actions on oil ques 
tions. He has been under pressure to 
“do something” about oil imports 
ever since the new trade law 
passed. But he has moved just fast 
enough to avoid an explosion. 

Even his latest move—putting im 
porters on notice that government 
patience is running out—leaves him 
plenty of room for delay and maneuver 
before the Administration is commit- 
ted to a final decision. 

His ability to ward off explosive 
reactions will get a severe test in the 
coming months, when some of the 
oil industry problems will finally have 
to be resolved, one way or the other. 


Was 
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What’s New 


More Oil Probing 


A House judiciary subcommittee is 
trying to determine how much in- 
fluence the oil industry wields over the 
Defense Dept. in petroleum matters. 

lhe subcommittee wants to find out 
if oil men in or out of the govern 
ment are having too large a hand in 
shaping the policies of such govern 
ment oil agencies as Petroleum Logis 
tics and the Armed Services Petroleum 
Purchasing Agency. 

Relations of these groups to the in- 
dustrv, to each other, and to the 
Interior Dept’s Office of Oil & Gas 
ind Foreign Petroleum Supply Com 
mittee will be studied. 

Investigators have already been to 
the Pentagon to begin a detailed check 
of petroleum records, but were de- 
layed because of lack of proper clear- 
inces for access to classified informa 
tion. 

The aim of the subcommittee, 
headed by Rep. Emanuel Celler 

D., N. Y.), apparently is to gain 
ammunition for the over-all 
the Democrats to show that 
big business guides the hand of the 
Republican Administration. 


more 
drive by 


Broad Tax Base Urged 


All segments of the oil industry 
should push hard for a broadening 
of the highway user tax base when 
new highway financing comes before 
Congress again next year, I’. S. Peter- 
sen, president of Standard Oil Co. of 
California, told last week’s National 
Petroleum Assn. meeting in Atlantic 
City. 

He'd have the special tax include 
automobiles, motorcycles, buses, and 
trailers; all accessories—tires, tubes, 
batteries, spark plugs, and the like; 
paving materials and paving equip- 
ment; and property alongside new 
highwavs. His reasoning: These have 
as much to gain from good roads as 
gasoline. 

. 


Trans-Canada Start O.K.’d 


The Canadian Board of Transport 
Commissioners has approved plans 
of Trans-Canada Pipelines, Ltd., to 
begin construction of a line from 
Toronto to Montreal (PW—Aug.26’ 


55,p30 ? 


IN THE INDUSTRY 


The line would be supplied with 
natural gas at Niagara by Tennessex 
Gas ‘Transmission Co., to serve east 
ern Canada until such 
all-Canadian line can be 
the fields in Alberta. 

The U.S. Federal Power Commis 
sion must approve the plan. Thus far, 
(GT hasn't filed any application with 
FPC. 

The Canadian government is still 
giving consideration to the establish 
ment of a government company to 
help with the financing of the un 
economic link from Manitoba tu 
Ontario needed to complete an all 
Canadian line. 


time as an 
built from 


Louisiana did a brisk business last 
week in oil and gas leases on 32,207 
acres of inland tracts. Getting an 
average of $151 an acre, the state took 
in almost $5-million in bonus pay 
ments. 

The bidding was hottest on two 
tracts in Jefferson and St. Charles 
parishes. Arkansas Fuel & Oil Co. sub 
mitted the highest bid of the day— 
$1,402,977—for 3,619 acres, and it 
also edged out competitors with a 
$638,000 bid on 2,218 acres in a 
nearby tract. 

The state mineral board will open 
bids on offshore areas Oct. 19, the 
first offshore leasing since May. 


A move is afoot in San Antonio, 
Tex., to get oil people grouped to- 
gether instead of being scattered 
across the city. Plans are under way 
for construction of six buildings in a 
new petroleum center just south of 
the city’s airport. Reginald Roberts 
& Associates is doing the architectural 
work. 

= 


The Internal Revenue Service has 
finally made up its mind on whether 
to tax re-refined oil: It won't. 

For a long time, IRS had let the 
issue ride without saying specificall; 
whether re-refiners were subject to the 
6¢-a-gal. excise tax on lubricating oil. 
Tax regulations were vague on that 
point and IRS decided to let them stay 
that way. 

Last week, however, IRS announced 
proposed changes in regulations which 
would spell out that re-refiners are 
exempt. 
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Schools With 


Two oil schools with a concept of 
employee education unusual to the 
industry will open their doors early 
next month with crowded classrooms 
assured. 

lo gi oil company personnel a 
wide view of what’s involved in drill 
xluction respectively, will 
of instruction to be 
schools | the 


lechnology, at 


ing and pr 
be the objective 
gin Oct. 3 at both 
School of Drilling 
Odessa, Tex., jointly sponsored by 
the American Assn. of Oilwell Drill 
ing Contractors and the Petroleum 
Extension Service of the Universit) 
vf Texas: and (2) the School of Pro 
lechnology, at Kilgore, l'ex.., 
jointly sponsored by the American 
Petroleum Institute’s Division of Pro 
duction and the UT Extension serv 


duction 


1c¢ 

third six-week 
SSa school, loc ited 
ind the first seven 
session for the Kilgore School, 


Kilgore College « impus 


The accepted practice in the in- 
dustry has always been to “take the 
school to the man,"’ with the primary 
aim of teaching field workers the 
fine details of their jobs. These two 
schools will bring the man to the 
school and prepare him for greater 
responsibility. 


lo becom 


This will be the 
course for the Ode 
it Odessa College, 
week 
on the 


student a man must 


be nominated by his employer. He 


must be at the supervisory level, am 
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a New Slant 


where from foreman « 


to company management 
Onc 


schools is to 


principal purp 
broaden the 
specialists. For example, 
has operated only on the G 
will learn of the proble*h 
rock country. Aga 
foreman who ha 
might 


in hard 
duction 
i flowing lease 
if suddenly transplanted 
must be pumped 

In short, the 
struct im 
ning the 


schools int 
common probl 
limited course, the 


curricula ill ud 


7 


technique, for 


many basi courses as po 


The drilling contractor is in a rug- 
ged competitive struggle. Increased 
efficiency is the price of survival. 
The Odessa school will stress that to 
get efficiency you must have skilled 
manpower intelligently employing the 
latest techniques. 

Ihe was mapped O 
tober, 1953, meeting among AAOD\( 
Research & Education Committee, t 
UT Extension Service, and UT's P 
troleum Engineering Dept. Inst t 
were drawn from UT, | 
Oklahoma, Texas A. & M. ¢ 


oil companies, and various m 


COUTSC 


ind service firm 

Extension S 
} ] 

SCHOO! 


unusually 


turing, sales, 
Dailey, of the Ul 
is in charge of the 

Odessa 
ite for the 


is an 
school. ‘The 


The Odessa school will concentrate 
on the practical, but will not ignore 
such important factors as public re 
lations and drilling management. 

1) } t toy! pract 


Location of the production tech 
nology school at Kilgore endows it 
with easy access to production and 
its problems, both new and old. 

[he great East Texas field 


Most companies believe it's a good 
investment to enroll employees in the 
schools. Originally, the Odessa school 
was to be held to a 24-man class. 
The classes had to be increased to 
more than 30 for each session. And 
even so, dozens were turned away. 

| both 


trending 
It 
job 
SEPTEMBER 23 
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COVERED RIGS mean less noise. Drilling sites like this are evidence that .. . 


City Rigs Mind 


Almost any farmer will gladly open 
his barnyard gate to a drilling rig. 
But to a city dweller the noisy, noi- 
some brute from the wide-open spaces 
is a horse of another color. 

Urban dnilling is not new to an in 
dustry that remembers Oklahoma Cit 
ind Kilgore, but there arc 
lems connected with this type of op 


new prob 


eration. This is because 

| The bit is probing at the flanks 
of an increasing number of cities in 
quest of new oil or greater production 
from reservoirs discovered prior to ut 
ban development in those areas; and 
2) The cit) 


for more civilized odors and noises ar 


resident’s demands 


increasing in direct ratio to his dima 
ishing stake in the proceedings 

These two factors add up to strict 
drilling codes in many cities 

Some wavs the industrv is adjusting 
itself to the changing times were cited 
last week bv FE. S. Knox, Pakco Co., 
Los Angeles, and E. E. Hogwood, IJr.. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., at the American In 
stitute of Electrical Engineers’ Petro 
leum ‘Technical Conference at Hou 
ston. Titic of their discussion was “A 
Solution to the Problems of Oil Well 
Drilling in Urban Areas.” 


Engine-type drives are being pro- 
vided with muffling equipment, and 
an increasing number of electric 
drives are being employed. 

Phe authors’ choice is the clectri 
drive because it more nearly dissolves 
the cacophony of roaring engines, la 
boring drawworks, clattering drill pipe, 
ind squealing brakes which offend the 
urban cat 

Drilling operations are being furthe: 


quicted by placing noise-deadening 
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Their Manners 


mats over the entire derrick structure, 
with a sliding door provided to permit 
cess to the pipe rack. This type of 
g covering was first emploved in 1943; 
it will be used more frequently in the 


future, the authors predict 


Exhaust fumes are eliminated and 
safety promoted by electric rigs. 

According to the authors: “The 
properly designed and installed electric 
drilling rig offers certaim additional 
safetv features over other tvpes. The 
transportation, ind handling 
of fuels on the drill site is eliminated, 
ire not required. Util 


storage, 


because engines 
itv-owned a. readily avail 
hle from citvwidk 
uins. The cable or undergound con 
duit connections from the substation 
to the various motor drives and the 
controls can be made 
cordance with th 
state, and national safet 
ing to the safetv of the 
installation.” 

Another safetv feature of the elec 
tric rig, sav the authors, is that it as 
sumes the hoisting and rotating loads 
minimum of shock to the 
driven equipment. “This will tend to 
increase the life of the drive equipment 
conditions by r 


pow I 


distribution svs 


in complete ac 
lo il, 


cod s, add 


established 


complete 


with a 


ind improve safety 
ducing the number of shock failures.” 

Fundamentally, there are four types 
drilling rigs: the engine 
voltage, the en 


of clectric 
electric d.c. variable 
gine-electric a. the straight ax 
to dx 
Ihe last two mentioned are best be 


ibsence of engines, ATE F 


ind the ax variable voltage 
cause of the 


was told 


Drilling structures and sites are be- 
ing prettied up to avoid offending 


the eye and detracting from the value 
of neighboring property. 

Batting material covering the der 
rick is painted a pleasing color. Drill 
sites are landscaped with suitable trees 
and shrubs. 


All these measures make for an ex- 
tremely costly installation. ‘Io recover 
their investment, operators are drilling 
several directional wells from a single 
location. 

For companies with plans for urban 
drilling, the authors suggest 

1) Over-all layouts and structures 
should be submitted to the planning 
commission, fire department, and other 
interrelated agencies. 

2) Electrical lavouts and schemat 
ics should be submitted to the affected 
state, county, and city electrical agen 
CICS. 

3) If the design and sclection ap 
pear to meet all requirements, a permit 
will be issued authorizing the work to 
proceed. 

4+) Equipment is then installed 
under the affected agencies’ inspection, 
both during construction and after 
completion 


Gus Is Too Tough 
For Gladys 


"Mr. Gus" has justified the faith 
of many offshore operators in the 
ability of a submersible drilling barge 
to "ride out'’ a hurricane. 

[his seemed apparent last week 
when C. G. Glasscock Drilling Co., 
of Corpus Christi, Tex., reported no 
damage after 60-mi. to 80-mi. winds 
had buffeted its $3.5-million drilling 
platform. 

There were 31 men trapped aboard 
Mr. Gus by the sudden intensity with 
which hurricane Gladys attacked th 
big rig, on location 35 mi. east of 
Corpus Christi, in 84 ft. of water 
Operations were shut down at 10,502 
ft., and the crew settled down to 
television, radio, and a plentiful sup 
ply of food. 

James C. Storm, vice-president of 
the company, reports that the men’s 
carly fears were allayed by the smooth 
reaction of the platform. Though bx 
sieged by waves 13 ft. to 25 ft. high, 
Mr. Gus kept its footing in 45 ft. of 
muck and 3 ft. of hard bottom. 


After a 40-hr. ordeal, the rig was 
able to resume normal operations 11) 
the test being drilled for The Atlantic 
Refining Co. and Tide Water Asso 
ciated Oil Co. on a federal tract. 

Mr. Gus is capable of drilling in 
waters up to 100 ft. deep, and was 
designed to withstand winds up to 
140 mi. per hour. 
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Wildcat Shoots 
At Depth Mark 


Richardson & Bass was drilling 
ahead toward a possible world depth 
mark last week after abandoning im- 
mediate efforts to develop produc- 
tion in the deepest well ever drilled 
in Louisiana. 

The test is LI & E-Humble ‘L” No. 
1, in the Plaquemines Parish marshes, 
about 35 mi. south of New Orleans 
on the west side of the Mississippi 
River. Tracts totaling 10,000 acres are 
held by the Ft. Worth operator and 
partners in the venture, John W. Me 
com, Houston, and Freeport Sulphur 
Co., New Orleans 

When drilling was resumed the well 
was bottomed at 19,752 ft., where it 
was landed Julv 1, 122 trouble-free 
days after being spudded in. At this 
point suspended to 
test gas-condensate possibilities at 16, 
600, 17,250, 18,500, and 19,035 ft. 
The 16,600-ft. zone was the last test 
ed. Had commercial output been ob 
tained at either of the two lowest 
points, the test would have been the 
world’s deepest producer 


opel itions were 


The Plaquemines wildcat is already 
1,860 ft. deeper than Richfield Oil 
Corp.'s North field (Calif.) well, 
which took over the world’s producing 
record at 17,892 ft. in 1953. 

From this point on a sedate drilling 
rate will be maintained by the opera 
tors, who do not hope to approach 
record depth for several weeks—and 
then, of course, only “if we're lucky.” 

Barring bad luck or a change of 
mind, the test promises to be a his 
torv-maker. The barge-mounted steam 
rig being used has the machinery and 
every existing 


the pipe to imperil 


depth mark 


The operators are interested in go- 
ing to 22,500 ft., which would take 
over by a roomy margin the 21! ,482- 
ft. record set by The Ohio Oil Co. in 
1953. That well, Kern County Lands 
‘A’ 72-4, Paloma field, Kern County, 
Calif., was finally abandoned in Janu 
iry of this ycal 

At present depth the Plaquemines 
contender is already the fourth deepest 
ever drilled, being topped, besides the 
Paloma attempt, only by a 20,521 
footer drilled in 1949 by Superior Oil 
Co. in Sublette County, Wvo., 
20,450-ft. venture put down in 1952 
by George Vasen et al in Stone 
County, Miss. It already beats, by 
1,092 ft., Louisiana’s previous record 
depth test, Magnolia Petroleum Co.'s 
Raglev Lumber Co. 1-D, Allen Parish, 
bottomed in 1952 at 18,660 ft 


and al 
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1927 8,046 


1931 10,030 
1935 12,786 
1938 / 15,004 
1946 
1947 
1949 
1953 


1955 EA 
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THE U.S. DRILLING DEPTH REC. 
ORD needed 72 years after the Drake 
well to reach 10,000 ft., but only 18 ad- 
ditional years to arrive at the magic mark 


of 20,000, 


Should the Plaquemines prospect 
obtain commercial production, it will 
return the producing record to the 
state where it has resided much of the 
time since first commercial pay was 
tapped below 10,000 ft. 

First record producer from South 
Louisiana’s deep-lying formations wa 
Fohs Oil Co.’s Buckley Bourg 1, a 
condensate well in the DeLarge field 
Union Producing Co. and Fohs got 
two more deep producers in the sam 
field in 1943 and 1944; then cam 
Shell Oil Co.’s string of Weeks Island 
oilers, deepest of which was 13,888 ft 
Che Texas Co. took over from thet 
in 1947, with a 13,904-ft. condensat 
well, after which the producing record 
roamed through Wvoming, Oklahoma 
id California, It was 
Weeks Island in 1953 with two oiler 
but by year’s end Richfield’s Cali 
fornia oiler had topped them both 

With four exceptions, every pro 
ducer that has gone into the books a 
1 full-vear record holder has been 
Three have vielded conden 
sate, and one was a gassc! 


returned to 


oil well 


What’s New 


Drilling Highlights 
WEST TEXAS—A dual 


ompleted in_ northwest 
11 mi. east of Mona 

\. Armer, Ft. Worth 
from the Tubb, with 
flowing potenti il of 1,013 bbl., 
+0-64-in. choke, and from a 
1¢, believed to be the Silurian, 
i daily rate of 792 bbl 
¥2-in. choke. ‘Tubb produc 
rom intervals at 4+,874-940 ft., 
d from the other zone is from 
| depth 1s 


disc OVCT' 


mm was 


ri 
ueh 
+ 
] 


74 ft. T 7,560 ft 


SOUTH LOUISIANA—Shell Oil 
‘4 1 di it a Plaquemines 
wildcat on the west bank of the 
, Mississippi River. ‘Th 

vned with The Cal 

lowed at a rate of 308 b/d 

il and 102.000 cu. ft 
64-inch choke from 
10,649 ft. ‘Total depth 


lM 


NORTH LOUISIANA—A Wilcox 
| ery of possible major importance 
ited at L. S. Stutson No. 1, 

oula Parish wildcat operated by 
Texas Drilling Co., Shreveport 
productive sands with 

of about 45 ft 

prospect, now bot 


were 


ft. and projected to 


ke WCT use iloosa 


Service Oil 
flowing discovers 
imp lime in central 
daily potential of 
of 39.1-gravity oil. Th 
was calculated from a 13 
484 bbl. through 
roduction was through per 
intervals 10.599-715 
strike is three-quarters of a 
t of the EFidson field 


NEW MEXICO—Citic 
ompleted ! 


W olf 


for a 


12-in 


between 


WEST TEXAS 

has extended th 

ol, Upton County, 4% mi. south 

in Ellenburger well that flowed 

rate of 1,192 b/d through %2-in 

from 33 ft. of open hole bot 

it 11,757 ft. Approximately 

+75 ft. of Ellenburger pay was found 

Ihe well is 11 mi. north-northwest of 

McCamey, and 6 mi. southwest of the 
Amacker field 


Phillips Petroleum 
King Mountain 


LOUISIANA OFFSHORE—Gulf 


Oil Corp. is testing a dual completion 
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in the Gulf of Mexico, about 65 mi. 
southeast of Morgan City. This is the 
second producer from the same plat 
form, which is in about 55 ft. of wa 
ter. The upper producing sand was 
perforated at 6,322-35 ft. and flowed 
at the rate of 180 b/d of oil through 
3/16-in. choke. The lower sand was 
perforated at 6,525-40 ft. and flowed 
at the rate of 202 b/d through 9/64- 
in. choke on two-hour test. The plat 
form is on a federal block. 


WESTERN CANADA—\Mobil Oi! 
Company of Canada, Ltd., has an in 
dicated discovery in the Chancellor 
area, 55 mi. northeast of Calgary and 
25 mi. south of Drumheller. Oil was 
recovered on a test of the Basal Quartz 
at 4,724-32 ft. 

CALIFORNIA—A discovery that 
promised to be the state’s biggest in a 
decade has lost luster through two 
follow-up failures. In June, Shell Oil 
Co. completed a 1,810 b/d Vedder 
sand discovery at Posuncla 1], Strand, 
12 mi. southwest of Bakersfield. A 
stepout 1,140 ft. south and a test 3 mi 
northwest of the discovery have both 
failed to confinn. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST— Iwo of 
the Northwest’s summer crop of wild 
cats have failed. In Malheur County, 
Ore., Sinclair Oil Co. abandoned a 
hole at 4,888 ft. in Gravs Harbor 
County, Wash., California Washing 
ton Petroleum Corp. abandoned a 
wildcat near Aberdeen at 7,000 ft 


Ceiling on Rangely Field 


A ceiling of 275 bbl. of oil per day 
per well in the Rangely field, Colora- 
do's largest, was ordered by the Oil 


& Gas Conservation Commission, 
effective Oct. 14. 

Ihe commission also decreed that 
no more than 30,000 cu. ft. 
per well per day be flared. ‘This re 
places an order of June 20, 1952, 
reversed by the Colorado Supreme 
Court, requiring reinjection of gas in 
the Weber formation. The court held 
that the commission had exceeded its 
legislative authority in requiring re 
injection. 

The commission believes this latest 
flaring order will lead to more re 
injection in the Weber. Operators arc 
expected to prepare petitions request 


oft gas 
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ing authority to put gas in excess of 
30,000 cu. ft. daily 
including reinjection and _ processing. 
Rangely operators have invested about 
$8-million in reinjection equipment. 
Rangely is now producing 65,000 
bbl. daily, mostly from the Weber. 
Major producers include The Cali- 
fornia Co., the leader with about 
32,000 bbl. daily, Sharples Oil Co., 
(he ‘Texas Co., Phillips Petroleum 
Co., and Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 


to various uses, 


Record Bonuses Paid 


Record bonuses were paid last week 
for Florida and Oklahoma Leases. 

lhe California Co. paid $1,106,000 
for rights to 734,760 acres of sub- 
merged land in Monroe County, Fla. 
he sum includes the first year’s 
rental. For the remainder of the 10- 
vear lease, California will pay 5¢ an 
icre per year. In addition, a one-eighth 
rovalty will be paid if production is 
found. 

Bonuses totaling $302,274.03 were 
paid into the Oklahoma school fund 
for leases on 280 tracts in 19 counties. 
Prices compared with those paid for 
leases in the vicinity of the capital 
during the boom days of Oklahoma 
City. 

Highest price was paid by Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co. for half- 
interest in a 160-acre tract near a gas- 
distillate discovery at Elmwood, Har- 
per County. 


Offshore Oil Estimated 


Louisiana-Texas and California 
tidelands hold reserves of 15-billion 
bbl. of crude and 68.5-trillion cu. ft. 
of gas, Interior Secretary Douglas Mc- 
Kay told oilmen at Chicago last week. 
Ihe breakdown is 13-billion bbl. of 
crude and 65-trillion cu. ft. of gas for 
Louisiana-Texas, and 2-billion bbl. of 
crude and 3.5-trillion cu. ft. of gas for 
California. 

Citing the U.S. Geological Survey 
is his source, he told a General Mo- 
tors ‘Powerama’ Petroleum Day audi- 
ence that the cost of drilling an 11,- 
000-ft. hole in 35 ft. of water using a 
minimum platform and tender is about 
$54,000. The cost mounts to $350,000 
if a mobile platform is used, and to 
$790,000 with a self-contained _plat- 
form. 

. 


Citronelle Lures Humble 


Underscoring the significance of 
the Citronelle, Ala., discovery (PW— 
Sept.16'55,p14) is the disclosure that 


Humble Oil Refining Co. has pur- 
chased 45,000 acres of leases follow- 
ing the strike. 

Little, if any, of this acreage is 
thought to be in the immediate vicin 
ity of the discovery Zach Brooks Drill 
ing Co.’s John C. Donovan No. | 
The structure itself was plastered with 
leases for some time before the well 
was brought in. 

Gulf Refining Co., for instance, 
which had about 8,000 acres on and 


around the structure, has been able 


to pick up only a piddling 1,000 acres 
in the area since the discovery. It still 
is making an attempt to increase its 
lease holdings. 

Humble’s purchase was disclosed by 
reliable sources who pointed out that 
some of it probably was very expen 
sive. These sources said the acreage 
probably was spotted over several 
southern Alabama counties, and prob 
ably “goes in all directions” from the 
discovery location. 


AAODC Wins Award 


The American Assn. of Oilwell 
Drilling Contractors has won a Na- 
tional Safety Council award for thc 
results achieved by its safety activities. 
The award will be presented Oct. 19 
at the National Safety Congress at 
Chicago. 


Charter Oil Co., Ltd., has paid 
$27,669 for exploration rights on 
eight petroleum and natural gas per- 
mits in the Mackenzie River region of 
the Northwest Territories. The area is 
a 500,000-acre block that starts about 
25 mi. west of Fort Providence. Char 
ter paid a cash bonus of $100 for each 
tract, a $250 permit application fee for 
each parcel, and deposited 5¢ an acre 
to insure exploration. 


The Texas Co. has acquired all 
capital stock of Frank Wood Asso- 
ciates, Inc., and Frank Wood & Bros., 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 

The corporations own and operate 
producing leases in Hutchison, Wil- 
barger, Wichita, Montague, Clay, 
Jack, Stonewall, Coleman, and Cooke 
counties, Tex. 

Following resignation of forme 
officers and directors, C. B. Williams, 
L. F. Shiplet, and C. E. Powell were 
elected president, vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer, respectively, of each 
corporation. Williams is division man 
ager of Texaco’s West Texas division, 
producing dept. 
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SINCLAIR’S JUNIOR BOARD of directors. Men from all departments sit down together to study companywide problems. The goal 


Mixing Ideas for Broad Thinking 


INFORMAL ATMOSPHERE during 
meetings (right)—and after them—helps 


break down barriers between departments. 
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Sinclair Oil Corp. has a system for 
developing men who make sound de- 
cisions. That means men who can look 
beyond their jobs to see what makes 
a whole company grow, and who will 
be ready to take over top jobs later 
on. The system: Sinclair's junior board 
of directors. 

Although it i high-l 


tit 


11h lai 
1O \ operating 
idiat heir reg 


roduction, rehning 


y, accounting, pu 


legal and finan 


r job is to stud 
They recommend 
r board of director 
problems that cut 
| line 


c<ample, the jun 


i 
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board is digging into the effect of the 
ground heat pump on the demand for 
home heating oil. The board has al 
ready studied such matters as proposed 
capital expenditures, tanker and tank 
car operations, the need for more ter- 
minals, possible expansion into a new 
sales territory and many others. 

This work eases the load on top 
executives, who are relieved of the 
need for doing the spadework on many 
important problems with which they 
are faced. 

Success of the plan is shown by the 
fact that most men who served on the 
first junior board back in 1951 ar 
now officers or directors of the com 
pany or its principal subsidiaries. Many 
of the men would have risen anyway 
But their broadening experience on 
the junior board helped tag them for 
advancement. 

What are the principles that make 
the system work? 


Service on the junior board trains 
men to understand the problems of 
men in other jobs. It breaks down the 
barriers between departments. 

As the present junior-board chair 
man, Eric Neumeister, puts it: “Most 
of us usually grow vertically, with littl 
idea of how the man next door spends 
his time. But the board teaches men 
that it takes the contributions of every 
one in the office, and in other areas, 
to make the company click. 

“Work on the board is a real lesson 
to a man in getting along with people, 
ind in reconciling his views with the 
ideas of others. This is the best lesson 
1 man working in a corporation can 
learn. And it becomes part of every 
board member’s thinking.”’ 


The junior board uses the most val- 
uable tool for developing men at any 
level—real responsibility. Personnel 
studies have shown that men can really 
develop only when they have to answet 
for their actions. And that’s what Sin 
clair’s president, P. C. Spencer, in 
sisted on when he set up the junior 
board. He felt the board had to do a 
real job, not merely go through the 
motions. 

All along, junior-board members 
have understood clearly that their er- 
rors could lead to serious trouble for 
the company. The reason is that the 
company bases important policy de 
cisions on what the junior board rec- 
ommends, 

As a result, the junior board works 
and reworks its reports before they go 
to the senior board. By that time, a 
proposal has been shot at from 20 di 
rections. If it’s still standing after that, 
it’s pretty sure to be sound. 

Proof that the junior board’s 1% 
sponsibility is real: None of its recom 
mendations has yet been turned down 
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Men on the board gain new skills 
by being forced to meet new situa- 
tions. At first, men sometimes are con 
fused, and stammer when called upon. 
And when a man presents a report to 
the board, he is often jumped on by 
15 others. So he learns to speak on 
his feet, and defend his opinions under 
fire. This in turn teaches him the need 
to organize material to be 
of his facts. 

Here’s how the 
its job 


and sure 


board goes about 


President Spencer appoints all 
members, on the recommendation of 
heads of departments and subsidi- 
aries. Originally, the second in com 
mand of each department was chosen 
for the board. Now, vounger men far 
ther down the line are being named 

Each man serves on the board for 
one vear. But to provide continuity, 
the company rotates one-third of the 
membership every four months. The 

month in New 
work is done be 


board meets once a 
York. But the real 


tween mectings 


Spencer sets up the problems after 
they have come to him from depart- 


What’s New 


Now is the time to decide what 
manpower your company will need in 
the years ahead, savs M.S. Beringer, 
president of British American Oil Co. 
lirst, he says, a company should esti- 
mate its own growth at a rate higher 
than that for the industry generally. 
On that basis, the company should fix 
its future needs for supervisors and top 
managers, for technical men in relation 
to clerical help, and for new or ex 
panded departments. Beringer 
this sets up the target for getting and 
training the right people 


Says 


Don't close your office door when 
you're discussing a business problem, 
advises a high official in a major com 
pany. He says that “the thinking out 
among the staff on why vou don’t want 
them to hear is impossible to calcu 
late.” His suggestion: Save confiden- 
tial talk for the lunch table, or other 
place away from the office 


Jersey Standard is keeping its pub- 
lic relations guard up while financing 
an exhaustive history of the company. 


ment heads. A committee of five or 
six junior-board men is assigned to 
each problem. In most cases, the com 
mittee members have no common 
knowledge of the problem. But Neu 
meister says, “It’s amazing how quickly 
they get to the nub of it.” 

Each committee makes a depth 
study of its problem, sometimes in 
volving field trips. For example, board 
members have visited Sinclair’s Marcus 
Hook (Pa.) refinery and the research 
lab at Harvey, Il. 

The board is not given problems 
that a single department can hand 
Nor does it get highly technical prob 
lems, or “open end” studies on which 
firm conclusions are impossible. 


A good summary of the basic value 
of the board: ''The men learn to judge 
problems they know nothing about," 
says Neumeister. “This gives them a 
vital breadth of outlook. They're no 
longer like the man who had the job 
of pouring hot coffee into paper cups 
He was asked to pour it into a glass 
He just poured it in, and the glass 
cracked. He’s not man. No 
vision.” 


youl 


IN MANAGEMENT 


The work is being prepared by th« 
Business History Foundation. Jersey 
has given scholars “unrestricted” ac 
cess to its records. And it granted 
funds to the foundation for the full 
study at the start—instead of giving 
money as work progresses. Jersey wants 
to avoid charges of financial pressure. 
The first of four volumes will be pub 
lished in November by Harper & Bros 


The Texas Co. is strengthening its 
hand in recruiting capable os aw 
graduates. It has given D. A. Sedg 
wick (now assistant to the vice-presi 
dent) the new job of coordinating 
both the company’s recruiting program 
and its relations with colleges through 
out the U.S. 


Pacific Northwest Pipe Line Corp. 
apparently will establish western op- 
erating headquarters in Salt Lake 
City. With its $162-million gas pipe 
line from the Southwest to the North 
west now under construction, the com 
pany is “very seriously considering” 
putting 350 to 400 permanent em 
ployees in that city. 
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TEXACO’S DISTRIBUTION system in the Binghamton area helps show how 


Pipeline Terminals Pay 


New pipeline terminals are spear- 
heading The Texas Co.'s aggressive 
campaign to cut product distribution 
costs. The company has completed 
14 such terminals in the past I8 
months. Newest is a 67,000-bbl. ter- 
minal at Oklahoma City, which op- 
ened last week. Eight more are under 
way or authorized. 

On the ot! hand, only one new 
barge terminal has been built sinec 
1953, and inlikely that any other 

1 | idded to the 
which can be 
lines. Two 
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The company has turned to product 
pipelines for one basic reason: to 
cut costs. 
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An example of Texaco's cost-cut- 
ting in action is the company's 77,- 


terminal at Binghamton 
. Opened two veal if 


000-bbl. 
N. Y. (map 
with the building of the Bu 
Pipeline’s eastern division, the B 
hamton terminal is the hub of sh 
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Total effect of the company's cur- 
rent terminal program will be net sav- 
ings in transportation of some $3- 
million annually. And these savings 
are helping Texaco in its efforts to 
improve its competitive position in 
many parts of the country. 
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Future pipeline construction will de- 
termine what lies beyond Texaco's 
present terminal goals. 
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What’s New 


IN TRANSPORTATION 


Montana-Dakota Utilities Co., of 
Minneapolis, Minn., wants to buy a 
340-mi. natural gas pipeline from 
Montana-Wyoming Gas Pipeline Co. 
It has applied to the Wyoming Pub 
lic Service Commission to purchase 
1 12%4-in. line that extends from 
Worland, Wvo., to Montana-Dakota’s 
compressor station near Baker, Mont 

l'o buy the line, Montana-Dakota 
would issue 241,577 shares of its com 
mon stock, worth about $7-million, in 
exchange for the pipeline facilities, 
and would assume first mortgage bonds 
totaling $4,875,000. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. is i . 
adding a new link to its system to t ; b It 7 
give it greater access to Gulf Coast Taatee) j ers or 
natural gas. Last week it announced 
that construction is underway on a 2 
370-mi. 30-in. line from Aqua Dulce, o) t | p 
Tex, to Kinet, la. At Sieder, th etroicum rrocessing 
new line will join TGT’s 30-in. line 
to Portland, Tenn., completed last 
vear Eimco continuous vacuum and pressure filters are doing 
- many critical liquid-solid separation jobs in refineries in the 


Clark Oil & Refining Corp., of United States and foreign countries. 


Milwaukee, is planning new terminal 7 , 
facilities ot Ae iD as a part of The installation pictured above shows 
its increased marketing activities in one of two huge Eimco precoat type 


this part of the Midwest. Clark will . : 
build four storage tanks with a total drum filters of the high submergence 
capacity of 5-million gal., an office totally enclosed design operating on 
building, and two loading docks on : 

5» 5 slop oil. 
1 14-acre tract along the west bank P 
of the [linois river. Advantages of the Eimco filter are 


in its high production and perfect clarity 
of product. 


The first products line in Canada's : ‘ : 
western provinces has been complet- Eimco filters are designed to meet the 


ed in British Columbia by Imperial oe specific needs of each plant. More than 


Oil, Ltd., to help meet increasing in , 

dustrial growth in the Vancouver , 7 ° half a century of experience and the 

irea. The line, linking the company’s i Senet 4 n finest facilities in the business are ready 
s 


loco (B. C.) refinery with its pro tie. 0 a to serve you in your liquid-solids sepa- 


posed terminal at nearby Burnaby, y to a 
, opp? vi : bi 
crosses Burrard inlet at Vancouver filter clo ration problems. 


Chis will climinate truck hauls from 
loco around the cast end of the inlet 








Write for more information. 


THE EIMCO CORPORATION 


° . Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. 
pects to have a crude oil trunk line Export Office: Eimco Bldg., 52 South St., New York City 


and gathering system in operation 

by late November in the Lake Wash- New York, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif-“El Paso, Tex. Birmingham, Alo 
ington field of Plaquemines Parish, Duluth, Minn. Kelloyg, Ido. Baltimore, Md. Pittsburgh, Pa. Seattle, Wash 
La. The system will connect Inter Pasodena, Calif. Houston, Texes Vancouver, B.C. London, England 


Interstate Oil Pipe Line Co. ex- 


states ti unk line terminus at R ICC Gateshead, England Poris, France Milan, Italy Johannesburg, South Africa 


land, La., with the field. 
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PIPELINES CROSSING SYRIA are subject to demand for higher fees, as 


Transit Issue Rouses Demagogues 


lemands on Iraq Pe- 
Co. for higher transit 
implica- 
Middle 
the one-month dead- 
Syria gave IPC to 
‘ms has ended, with- 


portant 


ti roughout the 


j settlement, just as a 
Syrian government is be- 
med. To find out the 
selopments in this ex- 
situation, PETROLEUM 
ked its Middle East 

t for the latest 
what's happening 


re port 


The dispute between the Syrian 
government and Iraq Petroleum Co. 
over increased pipeline transit royal- 
ties has stepped out of lobbies of 
chancelleries and parliamentary com- 
missions (P\\ sept 2°55,p28 Now 
it has moved into the volatile streets 
ind bazaars of Syrian towns and the 
olumns of sen 
iews-sheets 


ition-seeking political 
neither 
white, but an un 
which can turn red 
vhitish at will 
of office and dem 


whose color 1S 


DINK, nor 


yf popular acclaim 

“the struggle to 
t rights 
rallies and demonstra 
tions in the main cities of Syria to 
protest IPC ‘flouting of the deci 
sions of the Parliamentary Oil Com 
mission, nd to warn the new gov 


chies \VThd Thev have 


threatened ma 


nment te o into action 


Wanted: A Mossadegh for Svria”’ 
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theme of CVE 
editorials. ‘The Damas 
Nasr” said: ““The new 
should be the Mossadeg 
After the rejection bi 
Co. of the 
the oil question in Syv1 
tackled bv the street. IP¢ 
lions out of oil transit thr 
Yet it pavs no tax ind 
sion has not 


is the 


governmen 


been i 


of the peopl 


representatives 
Ihe newspaper said 
defunct Anglo-Iranian 
many times refused to 1 
the government, 
not enter into talks und 
i time limit of one month 
warned IPC of Anglo-Irani 
Abadan and said the san ul 
pen in Svria if Svria did not 
‘just share of oil transit profit 


laim Tit 


Amid editorials and front-page 
banner headlines in nearly all news- 
papers has come the news that IPC 
which has three pipelines passing 
through Syrian territory (map), is 
willing to resume negotiations—''on 
a new basis." 

According to 
Minister Dr. Fakher Kay 


chairman of the 


outgome | 
Herridge, 
of Directors, in 
Syrian leaders in Damascu 
Kayali that the company 
to resume negotiations on 
which he hoped would 
iwreement.” Kavyali said 
would be left for the new 


| ondon 


The climax of the oil-transit-royal- 
ties dispute in Syria and the increas 
ing clamor of the demagogues of 
the street coincided with the elec- 
tion of former President Shukry el- 
Kuwatly as new president of thi 

ul Kuwatly took over on Sept 


. moderatel 


The opposition is believed to be in 
a position to embarrass President 
Kuwatly and his cabinet by making 
the oil dispute a subject of popular 
frenzy, Mossadegh style, on which 
any compromise would be politically 
fatal. 
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3¢) per exported ton of oil and 
5 ($4.20) per one thousand tons 

oil transiting Synian_ territory. 

On Aug. 9, the Syrian Chamber 
of Deputies ordered the government 
to submit an ultimatum to IPC de 
scttlement of the oil dis 
pute. Parhament wanted 1) half 
the “profits” made by IPC by transit 
ing oil through Syrian territory, in 
stead of through the Suez Canal; and 
2) application to the oil companies 
of laws and regulations governing all 
other foreign firms in Syria 

Phe Svnan Oil Commission esti 
mated that if Syria got 50% of the 
profits of oil transited through its 
territory, then Svria would get the 
Svrian equivalent of $36-million a 
year from the 30-in. pipeline to Banias, 
plus $13.4-million from the two (16 
in. and 12-in.) pipelines that cross 
Svria to ‘Tripoli, Lebanon, plus $9.2 
l'apline—a_ total of 
l'apline has let it be 
understood that it will amend _ its 
1950 agreement only if IPC does so, 
since the ‘Tapline agreement is mod 
eled on that of IPC. IPC reportedly 
has been speaking for ‘Taplin 


inanding 


million from 
$58.6-million 


Syrian sources say a highly secret 
subcommission of the Parliamentary 
Oil Commission—whose members and 
meeting p!ace have not been divulged 
—has been meeting lately to discuss 
counter-propositions by IPC following 
the Syrian ultimatum. 

Ofhcial Svrian sources say IPC has 
not answered Syrian demands, but 
instead has made a new proposition 
on a_ different 
say IPC has promised to increase 
Syrian profits from oil transit by in 
creasing its production in Iraq and 
the amount pumped through Syria, 
ind by construction of another pipe 
line. (IPC’s two southern lines from 
Kirkuk, Iraq, pass through Jordan to 
Haifa, Israel, but have been inactive 
all during the Arab-Israeli hostilities 
I'he company has been negotiating 
for some time on a proposal to divert 
them by adding a new line branching 
off at Mafrak, Jordan, to cross Syrian 
territory and terminate in Sidon, Leb- 
anon. ‘The long-standing transit fec 
negotiations have held up action on 
the proposal. ) 

he four Western powers—U.S., 
Britain, France, and Holland—which 
advised Syria to use “moderation,” 
have been told that the Syrian gov 
ernment is disappointed with the IPC 
counter-proposals. 


It's understood that the Oil Com- 
mission is dead set against any com- 
promise, and is even now drafting 
a bill abrogating the oil transit con- 
cessions, for use in case no solution 
is reached. 


basis. ‘| he se sourees 
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N. B. Hunt of Dallas (left) signs contract for oil search in Pakistan with Syed Amjad 
Ali, ambassador to the U.S. Watching is Horace Hildreth, U.S. ambassador to Pakistan. 


Texan Seals Pakistan Pact 


Arabian Sea, west of 


The first Pakistan venture of inde- 
pendent U.S. oil interests will kick off 
around the first of next year when the 
Hunt interests dispatch some $2-mil- 
lion worth of oil exploration equip- 
ment from Texas to start an intensive 
oil search on 20,000 sq. mi. of West 
Pakistan territory. 

Last week in Washington, Nelson 
Bunker Hunt of Dallas, 29-year-old 
son of oilman H. L. Hunt, together 
with his wife Caroline signed two con 
tracts with Pakistan Ambassador Syed 
Amjad Ali, under which a total up to 
$42-million will be invested in oil 
exploration and development. ‘The 
Pakistan government will carry 
of the projected investment and the 
Hunts the balance 

Hunt told PETROLEUM WEEK he is 
now gathering a scismograph crew and 
seismic and drilling equipment, which 
he expects to ship to Pakistan early 
next year. 


,° 07 
Ld 


The Hunt agreement with Pakistan 
covers two 10,000 sq. mi. areas in 
West Pakistan, in cach of which the 
Hunts will invest $15%4-million and 
Pakistan $5%-million. One area is lo 


cated along the 
Karachi toward the Iran border, the 
other in the Indus River Valley, north 
of Karachi. Each is covered by a sep 
arate 00-vear contract signed by Nel 
son Hunt and John A. Goodson of 
Dallas, who acted for Mrs. Hunt. A 
depletion allowance clause, together 
with other financial provisions, will 
result in a 50-50 profit split. Pakistan 
will own 25% of any oil produced, 
and the Hunts will purchase the gov 
ernment’s share at wellhead value. If 
commercial production of oil results, 
the Hunts will consider building a 
refinery. 


Present plans call for drilling of ex- 
ploratory holes progressively as areas 
are outlined by seismic surveys. “\W\ 
should be ready to drill by next March 
or April,” Hunt says. “There is not 
much oil now located in Pakistan, and 
this venture is pretty much a wildcat 
operation.” Although Pakistan is the 
first foreign oil venture of the Hunt 
family except for Canada, the group 
has been actively investigating other 
areas, including Egypt and Libya (PW 
—Jul.22°55,p29). 
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What’s New 


Refinery Is Closer 
CEYLON—Agreement has been 


reached on the more important issues 
in the long-pending negotiations be- 
tween the Ceylon government and 
the Shell group on setting up a pe- 
troleum refinery near Colombo. ‘Ili 
Shell negotiating team has left Ceylon 
with the basis of a draft agreement. 
he refinery, it is now estimated, will 
cost $31.5-million. Stanvac and Cal 
tex, the other two oil firms in the 
Ceylon market, will be associated in 
the project, but the exact terms of 
the arrangement are still to be final- 
ized. It is expected that investment 
by each firm will be in proportion to 
its share of the market—Shell con- 
trols about 80%, with the balance 
roughly shared by the other two. 

The refinery company to be set up 
reportedly will be given relief from 
profits and corporation taxes in the 
first five years of operation. Imports 
of machinery and equipment needed 
for the project will be allowed in 
either duty-free, or at 
nominal rates 

It is also understood, though not 
confirmed, that the 
refused certain concessions requested 
by Shell but has agreed to a subsidy 
on sales of oil products here, which 
may take the form of higher product 
prices 

Che refinery is expected to be built 
ibout eight miles from Colombo, and 
1 pipeline will be laid from the site 
to the principal oil installations in 
the city 

Earlier this year a group of Indian 
investors approached the Ceylon gov 
ernment on establishment of a refinery 
but failed to follow up preliminary 
inquiries with any definite proposals. 
to have Iranian 
not been 


compl tely 


government has 


(his group was said 
backing also, but this has 
confirmed 

Ceylon’s 


moving up 


consumption of oil prod 

gradually. This 

year’s figures indicate a 4% increase 

inland consumption 

of 353,000 tons (roughly 7,060 b/d 

Bunker sales to 441.000 tons 
ipproximately 8,820 b/d) in 1954, 
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ucts 1S 
over last vear’s 
came 


1 larger market for products than do 


mestic sales 


Buraimi Stalemate Holds 


The long-standing dispute between 
Britain and Saudi Arabia over the 
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ABROAD 


tiny Oasis of Buraimi on the oil-rich 
Arabian peninsula last week moved 
right back to where it stood before 
arbitration was resumed in Geneva 
this month (PW —aAug.26'55, p23 
Ihe entire proceedings were sus 
pended the day before decision was to 
be handed down by a five-judge tribu 
nal, following resignation of Sir Reade: 
Bullard, British member of the panel 
He will now be replaced by another 
Briton. He declared that Sheikh Yusuf 
Yasin, Saudi Arabian member of the 
group, had “hopelessly compromised 
the position” of the tribunal. The 
Sheikh had openly asserted that he 
himself was the Saudi Arabian official 
in charge of affairs at Buraimi and full 
accepted responsibility for Saudi Ara 
bian conduct there. It had 
abundantly clear, Sir Reader said, that 
Sheikh Yusuf Yasin was representing 
the Saudi Arabian government on the 


becom<¢ 


’ rtial 
heikh replied that In 


} +} } 
it or. Ube 
position has neve! 


ybyection ym the 


han acting as ump 
been a cause for 
part of the neutral 
members.’ 
‘he dispute started in 1952 

Saudi Arab official moved into the 
which lies half in the 
Sheikhdom of Abu 
Sultanate of 


ille gC dh 


when t 


Buraimi Oasis, 
I'rucial Coast 
Dhabi, nd half in the 
Muscat & Oman, and tried 
to bribe the inhabitants into allegiance 
to Saudi Arabia. Britain, which ha 
special treaty relations with Abu Dhabi 
ind Muscat & 
ment with Saudi 
to maintain the 

ubmission of th 
lhe five-nation tri 
Britain, Saudi Arabia, Pakistan, Cuba, 
nd Belgium, has been in existence 


he Id 


Oman, reached agre 
Arabia at that time 
tatus quo pending 
issue to arbitration 


bunal, consisting of 


nine months and has two 


ssions thus far 


Abruzzi Well Stirs Hopes 


ITALY—A new oil strike east of 
Rome has raised hopes of an exten- 
sive oilfield on the eastern slopes of 


First Base Stocks Arrive for New Lube Plant 


A new lube-oil blending plant is being 
put into operation at Island View, near 
Durban, by Vacuum Oil Co. of South 
Africa. The of base 
stocks arrived recently at Durban Harbor 
from the U. K. (photo) to be mixed with 
additives at the plant. Mobiloils and Gar- 
goyle industrial oils formerly imported 
from the U. S. and U. K. will be pro- 
cessed here instead. The $560,000 unit 
will blend 18,000 bbl. of base 


first consignment 


stocks 


monthly. Products will also be marketed by 
in the Rhodesias 


and Portuguese East Africa. 


the Stanvac subsidiary 

A “Proportioneer” blender is featured 
in the $560,000 plant. It consists of a 
five-panel controller that permits accurate 
mixing at any one time of three different 
base stocks and two additives. 

Automatic controls shut the unit down 
immediately if constituents do not flow 
in proper portion. 
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the Abruzzi area inland from Pescara 
on the Adriatic coast. Premier Anto 
nio Segni announced last week that 
the government-owned Ente Nazionak 
Idrocarburi had hit oil at 1,600 ft. at 
Vallecupa. The site is about 2 mi 
further inland from Cygno No. 1, 
where Petrosud (jointly owned by 
Gulf Oil and Montecatini) struck oil 
last January near Alanno on the Pes 
cara River. Preliminary tests had in 
dicated that the well would produce 
about 2,000 b/d, but it wes subse 
quently shut in pending revision of 
the Italian oil law (PW—Sep.16’55, 
p25). 

In northern Italy, meanwhile AGIP 
Mineraria, E.NI subsidiary, is prepat 
ing to drill two test wells at Casaglia 
and Codigoro in the lower Po Valley 
near Ferrara. Plans call for drilling to 
approximately 16,000 ft. 


Surprise Discovery 


FRANCE—A French company has 
hit oil at a depth of 10,200 ft. while 
drilling a gas well in southern France. 
The Societe Nationale des Petroles 
d’Acquitaine announced that prelimin- 
ary sampling at Lacq-105 indicates 
a low sulfur content. This comes as 
a surprise because of the high sulfur 
content of the company’s gas dis 
coveries in the district. 

Acquitaine refuses to make any pre 
dictions on importance of the acci 
dental strike until further tests have 
been made. However, it points out 
that the discovery was made at a 
depth between previous discoveries in 
the area. Oil was found in the “Lacq 
superior’ regions at about 2,300 ft., 
while nearby gas deposits have been 
tapped only at depths below 10,500 ft. 

Acquitaine holds exploration rights 
throughout the entire district of the 
western Pyrenees, and is currently 
producing about 6,000 b/d of crude 
oil from the Lacq field. 


U.S.S.R.—Important natural gas 
discoveries have been made in the 
eastern Ukraine between the Dnieper 
and Donets rivers, according to the 
newspaper “Pravda.” A despatch from 
Poltava says one of the discoveries is 
at Shebelinka, near Kharkov. Oil has 
been found with the gas at two points, 
the paper says, and exploration work 
in the area is increasing. 


LONDON—U. S. companies main- 
tained their lead among the world's 
oil producers in 1954, accounting for 
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more than half the world's total oil 
production, according to statistics 
issued by the Petroleum Information 
Bureau, London. ‘Total oil produced 
by U. S. groups averaged approxi 
mately 9.7-million b/d, of a world 
output of 14.1-million b/d. British 
and associated Dutch companies ac 
counted for 2.2-million b/d, which 
is higher than the combined output 
of all other groups and represents a 
742% increase over the 1953 record 
high. 

Most of the [ 
duction—6.6-million b/d—came from 
the U. S. and Canada. Some 1.6-mil 
lion b/d came from the Middle East 
ind North Africa, and 1.4-million b/d 
from Latin America. The Middle East 
and North Africa accounted for the 
largest part of British-Dutch produc 
tion, 887,000 b/d, followed by Latin 
America at 768,000 b/d 


S. companies’ pro 


SAUDI ARABIA—Crude oil pro- 
duction in August dropped to 940,- 
182 b/d from 942,362 b/d the pre 
month, according to Arabian 
American Oil Co., but was higher 
than the vear-ago average of 919,111 
b/d. Crude runs to stills at Ras Tanura 
wveraged 173,795 b/d. This was a 
drop from 186,666 b/d average in 
July, and a marked 27 
from the 224,357 
August, 1954. 


vious 


decrease 
b/d processed in 


COLOMBIA—Lebrija No. |, a 
joint exploratory well of Mobil Oil 
Co. de Colombia and International 
Petroleum Co., has struck oil and is 
flowing at about 300 b/d of 27.1- 
gravity oil through !/4-in. choke from 
a depth of 6,842 ft. The well is 
located on Mobil Oil’s concession 97, 
at the mouth of the Lebrija river in 
the Magdalena Department. ‘The con 
cession was farmed out to IPC, a sub 
sidiary of Standard Oil Co. (N. J. 
which is now serving as joint opera 
tor. The strike is reported encourag 
ing, although a major field is not thus 
far indicated. 

On its own account, Mobil Oil 
spudded in Chagui No. 1 Sept. 13 as 
its first exploratory well in Colombia. 
Site is near Tumaco, on the south 
coast. Drilling will be carried to about 
12,000 ft. and will be wound up early 
next vear. 

o 


EGYPT—Belayim No. 2 well on the 
Sinai Peninsula has been completed 
and is producing at the rate of 5,000 
b/d through an open choke from 
8,580-660 ft., according to Southern 
California Petroleum Corp. (PW— 


\ug.19°55,p25 . As operator for Inter 
national Egyptian Oil Co., Southern 
California reports No. 2 as the dis 
covery well of the lower Miocene zon 
on the 
six wells have now been completed 
I'he other five are 
shallower zones. 


Belayim structure, on which 


produc ing trom 


FRANCE—Parentis | |, Esso Stand- 
ard S.A.F. offshore well in the Lake of 
Biscarosse, has encountered oil shows 
it the top of the reservoir at 6,714 ft 

PW—Sept.2’55,p28). The first show 
were met at 6,227 ft. Esso is cement 
ing off a zone of lost circulation and 
is drilling ahead. No drillstem test 
has yet been made. 


PERU—tThe first well on a conces- 
sion in the Pisco-Nazca area held 
jointly by International Petroleum Co. 
and Seaoil Ltd. will be spudded this 
week by Santa Fe Drilling Co. Thi 
274,841-acre concession on the south 
coast of Peru was originally held en 
tirely by Seaoil, a subsidiary of Ven 
tures, Ltd., of Canada. Last May 
Seaoil transferred half of it to the 
Jersey Standard afhliate, at which tim« 
equipment was trucked from the S« 
chura desert on the north coast from 
a seismic survey of the area. Inter 
national’s drilling rig recently was 
moved from Sechura to Pisco by sea 


JORDAN—A report on plans for 
Jordan's first oil refinery has been 
drawn up by the Ministry of Economy 
on the basis of studies made by 
Universal Oil Products Co. A 6,000 
b/d plant is proposed as an econom 
ical means of meeting domestic 1 
quirements for oil products. Consump 
tion last year amounted to about 
2,400 b/d, but demand has been ris 
ing with progress of Jordan’s indus 
tries. ‘The Jordan Cabinet had already 
approved construction of a refinery at 
a cost of about $2.8-million. Reportedly 
the Arab Bank will take over a fourth 
of the shares. 

° 


ITALY—The Ministry of Industries 
is considering the advisability of 
granting no further authorizations 
for new refineries for at least five 
years. The restriction reportedly may 
also be applied to expansion of exist 
ing plants. Italy’s refining capacity, 
now at about 450,000 b/d, is far in 
excess of requirements. Last 
throughput was only 300,000 
of which 51% was exported. 


vear’s 


b/d, 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS By McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics 


New Plants. New Oil Customers 


Ih boom on in new plant construction. It 





going to show up in the demand for industrial fuels INDEX, 1950 —100 
ind lubricants next year. A new survey by the U.S New Orders for 
Dept. of Commerce shows that business spending on — pe ee 
new plant and equipment will be close to an all-time 
peak in the final three months of 1955. Next vear, if 
the trend continues, it will go still higher 

l'rom all signs, this is only the beginning of a great 
upsurge in industrial building. It looks as though new 


industrial construction—factories, power plants, etc 
\ 
mav be 10 to 15 higher in 1956 than in 1955 a \ ™ 
that n dollar spending And there’s lots of new a, \ 1954 
\ 
equipment going into existing plants, too. More ma 


chiner more power—is being used to replace labor 


in the mtinuing ettort to cut costs 





60 
INDEX, 1950 = 100 


New Orders for 
160 Construction & Mining 


More equipment naturally means a bigger potential Machinery 
| | 


market for fuels and lubes. Of course. the rate of fac 





tory operations will also be a factor in any particular 
vear. But it’s clear that, over the next five vears, sa‘ 
the industrial market is going to be a lot bigger than 
it looked before all this plant expansion got under way 
Manufacturing capacity, over-all, is now likely to in 
crease more than 5% in 1955, and perhaps 7% or 8 

in 1956. It could grow 20% or more over the next fivi 


cal All these figures include improvements in exist 








ing facilities, as well as new construction 


What sort of new machines is industry buying? 





Well, one of the stars of this new equipment boom 





is the diesel engine. Some of the biggest new orders 


IN THE FACTORY, OFF THE ROAD, DOWN IN 
THE MINES, industrial demand for petroleum products 
. is increasing. New orders for industrial engines, turbines, 
machines, which are generally diesel powered here's and construction and mining machinery indicate that 1956 


ire for stationary engines—used in man types of fac 


tory equipment ind for construction and mining 


even been a pick-up in diesel orders by the railroads, may see a further sharp upswing 
ilthough thev were thought to be fully equipped not 
long ag 
vy open hearth 
lotal new orders for industrial engines and turbines 
in the latest month for which figures are available were ett f ndust t exactly drag 
ble last year. And they'll probably get an ging | tion either. According to the 
st from the “Powerama” just staged by Gen ret omn e] urvey, rehning Compani 
Chis monster display of GM dicsels—for xpenditures in th ynd half of 1955 wiil be $1.5 
trucks, construction machines, and stationary power billion, up fro |.2-billion in the first six month 
wa retty convincing show of diesel advantage With pipeli ind ker construction up, too (PW 
generally. GM expects to sell as many diesels in th Sep.2'55,p9 | reco vumber of drilling rigs in 
next 10 years as it did in the last 20 operati | il-expenditure program is in high 


Meanwhile, new orders for construction and mining 
to the Dept of 


booming At last reports, thew’ re up 40% over 1954 ( n etrolei I ICT wil have $? 7-billion 


Chere are no figures available on orders for industrial f new plant and eq nent charged to propert 
of the int 


et bv thi 


machin me of the big diesel-power markets—ar 


boilers, which take residual fuel. But utilities generally 
ire stepping up their construction programs. And 


there’s a new round of steel mill construction getting 
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—WEIGH LESS 
—CARRY MORE 


— LAST LONGER 


The problem of how to get bigger pay-loads in truck 
trailers and semi-trailers was solved by one manufacture! 
who converted to weight-saving aluminum and sigma weld- Here are some features of sigma welding — 
ing . . . These giant semi-trailer tanks hold 7,950 gal. ; ; 
@ [ses any dic. or constant potential power supply. With 


700 gal. more than similar tanks made of steel. ; é 
c.p. voltage is held constant—welding operations are fast 


Phe high quality of sigma welded aluminum has increased 
; ; 5 nd and more efficient. 
tank resistance to corrosion. Sigma welding has also elimi- 
nated expensive weld cleaning—welds need only a light @ Makes smooth welds in joints of all types—on all com- 


grinding and they are finished. Each semi-trailer requires mercially welded metals . . . joins metals up to '4 in. thick 


about 1,100 linear ft. of sound sigma welding. The new high- in one pass. 
strength, ductile alloys used range in thickness from 3.32 ‘ on 
@ Sigma welding speeds exceed 100 in. per min. in many 


Py: 
» inch. 
to : , operations, Start saving now, call your local LinpE repre- 

Like many other products throughout industry, these ; ; ; Be 

, wane “1 C ) _ sentative for more information—and ask for Form 7942 
trailers are being fabricated with new quality and efficiency ‘a ay! re 

_ haere —— ns See Modern Methods of Joining Metals. 


using sigma welding. 


Linde Air Products Company 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street UCC) New York 17, N. Y 
Offices in Other Principal Cities 
In Canada: LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto Trade-Mark 
(formerly Dominion Oxygen Company) 
The term ‘‘Linde’’ is a registered trade-mark of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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McGRAW-HILL kumum 
m=’ SOR BUSINESS 


\o working or go 


THIS FELLOW IS TRAINED IN YOUR BUSINESS. His 
main duty is to travel the country — and world 
— penetrating the plants, laboratories and man- 
agement councils... reporting back to you every 
significant innovation in technology, selling tac- 
tics, management strategy. He functions as your 
all-seeing, all-hearing, all-reporting business com- 


munications system. 


THE MAN WE MEAN IS A COMPOSITE of the edi- 
torial staff of this magazine. For, obviously, no 
one individual could ever accomplish such a vast 
business news job. It’s the result of many quali- 


fied men of diversified and specialized talents 


AND, THERE'S ANOTHER SIDE TO THIS “COMPOSITE 
MAN,” another complete news service which com- 
plements the editorial section of this magazine — 
the advertising pages. It’s been said that in a 
business publication the editorial pages tell “how 
they do it”—“they” being all the industry’s front 
line of innovators and improvers — and the ad- 
vertising pages tell “with what.” Each issue un- 
folds an industrial exposition before you— giving 
a ready panorama of up-to-date tools, materials, 


equipment. 


SUCH A “MAN” IS ON YOUR PAYROLL. Be sure to 
“listen” regularly and carefully to the practical 


business information he gathers. 


MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 





DEPT / Automotive 


Real Octane Guide Needed 


What a car maker says his model 
needs in the way of premium, or 
‘egular, gasoline is one thing. What 
the car actually needs may be 
another. 

An oil company survey of octane 
requirements, released to PETROLEUM 
WEEK this week, shows that there 
often is a wide discrepancy between 
actual fuel requirements and the rec 
ommendations set forth in car-owner 
manuals. The survey is perhaps the 
first comprehensive check of 1955 
model fuel requirements under actual 
operating conditions. 

It also supports charges that somc 
car makers all too often recommend a 
regular grade of fuel, instead of the 
required premium, because of the sales 
advantage to be gained. All else being 
equal, a car buver will take the more 
economic vehicle. 


Actual operating experience shows 
that most 1955 model cars need 
higher-octane fuel than that recom- 
mended in car-owner manuals. 

Nearly 20% of 1955 model cars 
need a premium fuel of more than 
95 octane, the survey shows. About 
80% of all postwar cars on the road 
could be satisfied with a regular gradc¢ 
of fuel, provided octane ratings wer 
boosted to about 90 or 91. But Ethv! 
Corp.'s most recent survey, for August, 
shows a national average rating of 
only 88.5 for regular gasoline. 

Chevrolet recommends regular grad¢ 
fuel for its 1955 models, and will re¢ 
ommend the same for 1956 cars. Yet 
the survey shows that a fuel ranging 
from 96 octane to 99 octane is needed 
to satisfy 95% of the Chevrolet V-8 
engines. To get 90% knock-free pet 
formance, a 95-98-octane fuel is 
necded; to get even 50% satisfaction 
requires a 91-93-octane fuel. 

A similar situation exists among 
1955 Ford V-Ss, with octane require 
ments running about one point below 
Chevrolet in some cases, and about 
the same in others. 

Che oil company survey shows that 
a refiner or marketer with 90-octane 
regular gasoline will provide knock 
free performance for about 90% of 
the 1955-model 6s, but less than half 
of the V-8s, produced by Chevrolet, 
Ford, and Plymouth. It will satisfy 
about 50% of the Pontiacs, Dodges, 
and DeSotos, a bit more of the Stude 
bakers, and nearly 90% of the Nash 
and Hudson output. 

A 95-octane fuel would satisfy nearly 
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all the 6s produced by the Big Thre« 
low-priced cars, but only about 50‘ 
of Chevrolet’s V-S Svnchromesh, and 
90% of the Powerglides. Fords tell 
about the same story, but 95% o1 
more of the Plymouth V-S8s would 
be satished. Nearly all of the Stude- 
bakers, Nashes, and Hudsons would 
be knock-free, about 90% of the 
Oldsmobiles, Chryslers, and Series 40 
Buicks, and about 95% of the Dodges 
ind Cadillacs. But only about 50% of 
the Lincoln, Mercury, and_ larger 
Buick models would be satisfied with 
95-octane premium fuel. 

(his means refiners undoubtedly 
will try to boost octanes for both 
premium and regular grades. Demand 
for more octanes will jump again when 
1956 cars begin moving in volume, 
ind the number, and percentage, of 
older cars on the road 
Marketers, too, will have to readjust 


dec reases 


stocks, become more aware of actual 
car needs 


Engine design can cut octane 
needs considerably. Hence, compres- 
sion ratios, in themselves, are not 
wholly reliable yardsticks for comput- 
ing octane needs. 

Such admittedly premium-fuel cars 
is Buick, Oldsmobile, Packard, Chrys 
ler, Cadillac, and Lincoln, show octane 
requirements below those of Chevro 
let and Ford. 

Average weighted compression ratio 
7.93:1. For 
8.42:1, the 


for 1955 model cars is 
1956 models it will be 


biggest single jump in the last seven 
vears. But the theoretically higher 
octane demand for higher compré 
sion ratio engines is cut down by such 
things as combustion 
chamber design, and 
modifications — which 

often in high-priced than in low-priced 
cars. 

Cadillac, for instance, is relativel 
unaffected by octane levels, despite its 
high compression ratio—because of it 
engine design. Yet higher compression 
ratios have meant, and probably will 
continue to mean, higher over-all 
octane requirements, though the pro 
portionate increase in octane may BY 
considerably less than the increase 
ratios. This means refiners and mat 


improved 
other 
appear more 


engine 


keters will have to consider other fa 
tors in conjunction with compression 
ratios in order to make workable esti 
mates of probable octane needs for 
1956 cars—and for future years. 


Individual driver habits, atmos- 
phere, terrain, and variations in each 
engine also help determine fuel re- 
quirements. 

Che use of additives also affects th 
octane picture. But though all thes 
factors are known, there is no way of 
determining precise standards for them 
that would apply to all cars. 

Phat’s why octane requirements, a 
set out in car manuals, can be con 
sidered only as general guides to cat 
owners. Perhaps a new testing devicc 
for cars on the road may be the an 
swer to quick, accurate determination 
of octane requirements. It’s something 
to think about. 


New Fords Have High Compression Ratios 


Here’s the 1956 Ford Victoria, out to- 
day. New styling of the protective chrome 
moldings of the car’s sides emphasizes its 
changed silhouette. But of more impor- 
tance to oil men is Ford’s new compres- 


sion ratio, which ranges from a low of 8:1 
on its 6 and its standard-transmission V-8 
to 8.4:1 on its automatic-transmission V-8. 
And 9:1 is optional on all V-8s. Possible 
new TBA item: optional safety seat belts. 
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DEPT /Refining 


WORST SMOG attack in its history hit Los Angeles last week, and complaints from its eye-sore residents mean that . . . 


Oil Gets More Blame for Smog 


The petroleum industry, long a 
whipping boy on air listen, was 
lashed from two directions last week: 
e Los Angeles had its worst smog 
attack in history (picture), and, as al 
ways in that area, local oil refiners and 
gasoline burned in automobiles got the 
blame 
e The American Chemical So- 

cicty held a forum on air pollution in 
Minneapolis, and news reports coming 
out of the meeting almost invariably 
emphasized petroleum’s role in ait 
pollution 

All of this prompted one news ser 
ice to send out a story from Washing 
ton that stated 

“Hundreds of Los Angeles residents 
are facing death from smog poisoning.” 
It reported that the “mathematical 
probability” of such a “deadly attack”’ 
increases as each week passes without 
positive action to eliminate smog-form- 
ing sources. And the story named 
“fumes spewed forth by the oil re 
finerics and other industries, smoke 
ind particles from backyard incinet 
ators, and exhausts from automobiles” 
as the three most serious smog sources 
Che story attributed this to the “opin 
ion of informed scientists” in Wash 
ington, but didn’t name them or say 
what field they were “informed” about. 
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These attacks on the industry con- 
cerns producers, transporters, market- 
ers, and refiners alike, because some 
city air pollution experts are propos- 
ing shifts in fuels to help solve the 
problem. 

In Los Angeles, where the frequent 
smog attacks have 
tempers more than in other cities, s¢ 
eral proposals have made that 
cars, trucks, and buses be required to 
use substitute fuels—such as liquefied 
petroleum gases, alcohol, alcohol blend 


irritated eves and 


been 


ed with gasoline, and nonleaded gaso 
line—along with special exhaust-burn 
ing mufflers 

A study by the Southwest Research 
Institute, of San Antonio, made for 
Les Angeles’ Air Pollution | 
tion, however, discounts changes in 


ounda 


automotive fuels as a sound measure 
for air-pollution abatement. It foun 
that the various substitute 
gested were impractical either because 
(1) there is no proof that such fuels 
would reduce exhaust fumes, or (2 
the costs to produce these fuels and 
make them available in quantity would 
be too high. 

Ihe institute did report one possi 
ble aid to reducing auto fumes would 
be the use of afterburners on exhaust 
manifolds to burn the escaping carbon 


fuels sug 


Some refiners have been 
ising this type of equipment, known 

catalytic 
tacks for several vears 

\ study by New York City’s Dept 
‘f Air Pollution Control, presented at 
the ACS meeting, found that sulfur 
dioxide gas from residual fuel oil, coal, 
iutomotive outdoor trash 
fires, and smoky incinerators, and “pol 
luted air blowing in from the State of 
New were th« 
pollution in the big metropolis 

Dr. Leonard Greenburg, the depart 
ment head, said the city is asking all 
to coope rate. He add 
would be 


monoxide 


converters, in their waste 


exhausts, 


Jersey” causes of ait 


major fuel users 
ed that, if necessary, they 
isked to make 
natural gas or higher-grade fuel oil to 

duce sulfur dioxide in the 


phe r¢ 


1 gradual conversion to 


atmos 


Catalytically cracked gasoline is 
reported as a significant cause of 
increases in smog-forming compounds 
in the atmosphere by the Los Angeles 
Air Pollution Control District. 

Dr. Paul P. Mader, a research chem 
ist, reported at the ACS forum that 
made for the Los Angeles 
igency show that the types of olefins 
produced in cat crackers are highly 
formation of oxidation 


studi S 


reactive in the 
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products—the principal constituents 
presented in polluted atmospheres. 
The frequencies and intensities of 
smog days in Los Angeles since 1942, 
he noted, have surpassed anything ex 
perienced prior to that year. This, he 
said, is due in part to the changeovet 
from thermal to catalytic cracking. 


Current scientific studies are pro- 
ducing much information on the true 
basic causes of smog. Scicntists r 
ported at the ACS air pollution forum 
last week that chemical studies of city 
air reveal it is sometimes a weak soup 
cooked with solar heat from an un- 
known recipe. What happens chemi 
cally, the scientists say, is this: 

Combustion pours thousands of tons 
of hydrocarbon compounds and hun- 
dreds of tons of oxides of nitrogen 
into the air. Nitrogen oxides are be 
lieved to absorb sunlight. This energy 
starts a large-scale creation of new and 
unknown chemicals in the atmosphere 
These newly formed compounds are 
believed to be the irritating element 
in smog. 

The reactions occur when hydro 
carbons in the air become “free radi 
cals,” according to a report by Dr. 
Harold S. Johnson, associate professo1 
of chemistry at Stanford University. 
These are fragments of stable mol 
cules, the smallest units of matter 
made up of atoms. 

The result is that city air can con 
tain a variety of chemicals, many of 
them not ordinarily suspected as com- 
ing from smokestacks and exhaust pipes. 

Trying to control air pollution by 
reduction of hydrocarbon output from 
combustion, however, is only half the 
story, according to Dr. Arie J. Haagen 
Smit, professor of biochemistry at 
California Institute of ‘Technology. It 
is also necessary, he told the chemists’ 
meeting to find ways to reduce the 
formation of nitrogen oxides. ‘These 
are formed when nitrogen in the air is 
heated and compressed in an engine 
or burned in a furnace. 


The oil industry is a leader in re- 
search activity to study the causes of 
smog and what can be done to elim- 
inate this problem. Research by indi- 
vidual companies already has brought 
many equipment changes and addi 
tions at refineries to prevent harmful 
chemicals and odors from escaping 
(PW—Sep.16’55,p18). 

More recently the American Petro- 
leum Institute has sponsored air-pol- 
lution studies at six leading research 
centers. These are: The Franklin In- 
stitute, Philadelphia; University of 
Cincinnati; Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, Pasadena; Armour Research 
Foundation, Chicago; University of 
Illinois; and Industrial Hygiene Foun- 
dation, Pittsburgh. 
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What’s New 


Additive Use to Grow 


The strong trend toward use of 
additives in gasoline and other fuels 
shows no signs of leveling off, Dr. H. 
\. Beatty, Ethyl Corp., predicted at 
the American Chemical Society’s Sym- 
posium on petroleum fuel additives 
last week in Minneapolis. 

Despite the major advances in re 
fining techniques, the goal of manu- 
facturing fuel hydrocarbons with ideal 
physical and chemical properties with- 
out the use of additives, has not been 
reached, he stated. The problem of 
producing the ideal fuel, he noted, 
becomes greater as the demands for 
product quality and quantity increase 
to new highs. 

There will be many opportunities 
for new additives, he reported, though 
experience will have to indicate the 
improvements that will be 
ically justified. 

Some of the many 
evident at present, 
Beatty, are: 

e A highly soluble, or “liquid,” 
dve for gasoline, to minimize the 
likelihood of induction-system  de- 
posits; 

e Means of improving the action 
of anti-icing additives; 

e More effective deposit modi- 
fiers or scavengers for combustion 
chamber deposits; 

e Means of reducing the de- 
struction of tetraethyl lead by sulfur 
compounds in gasoline; 

e An additive to promote com- 
plete combustion of hydrocarbons in 
gasoline engines; 

e A combustion improver to re- 
duce smoke from jet and diesel en- 


econom- 


needs that are 
according to 


gines; 

e A stabilizer for jet fuel exposed 
to high temperatures; 

e A low-cost ash 
residual fuel. 

Beatty prepared his report in col- 

laboration with the late Dr. Graham 
Edgar, of Ethyl Corp. 


modified for 


Aetna to Make Chemicals 


Aetna Oil Co., subsidiary of Ash- 
land Oil & Refining Co., will close 
down its 11,000 b/d Louisville refinery 
next month and replace it with a 
petrochemical processing plant. ‘This 
change is being made, the company 
stated, because of the market for 
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petrochemicals in the Louisville area 

Crude oil runs at Ashland’s Cat 
lettsburg (Ky.) refinery will be in 
creased from 45,000 b/d to its de 
signed capacity of 55,000 b/d to mak« 
up the loss that will result from the 
shutdown at Louisville. Also, Ashland 
is planning to build a new fluid cata- 
lvtic cracker at the Catlettsburg r 
finery. 

Aetna does not expect to reach a 
decision for at least three months on 
what petrochemicals will be made at 
Louisville, and it does not plan to 
have the new plant in operation for 
about two vears. The existing refiner 
will be torn down, and completeh 
new processing facilities will be built 
on the site. 

Ihe Louisville petrochemical plant 
will use petroleum hydrocarbons from 
the Catlettsburg refinery as raw mate 
rials. 

* 


British Petroleum Co. will start con- 
struction of two hydrofiners by the 
end of this year. One will be built at 
the company’s Kent (England) i 
finery and will have a designed capac 
ity of 8,000 b/d. The other will be 
added at the Hamburg (Germany 
refinery and will have capacity of 5,250 
b/d. The company’s first hydrofine: 
has been operating for several months 
at the Kwinana refinery in Western 
Australia. 

* 


St. Paul Ammonia Products Co. has 
started construction of its $16-million 
ammonia plant at Pine Bend, Minn. 
The plant, which will require about 
16 months to complete, adjoins thx 
Great Northern Oil Co. refinery which 
is nearing completion. 

The plant will produce about 200 
tons of anhydrous ammonia daily plus 
nitrogen solutions and ammonium 
nitrate for industrial and farm use. 
Natural gas from Northern Natural 
Gas Co. and hydrocarbon liquids from 
the Great Northern refinery will be the 
raw materials. 

+ 


A 500 b/d Houdriformer under con 
struction for X-L Refineries, Ltd., at 
Dawson Creek, British Columbia, on 
the Alaska Highway is scheduled to go 
on stream by the end of the year. 
Dawson Creek will be charged to the 
refiner’s crude unit and naphtha frac- 
tions will be processed in the reformer. 
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a ab November m ing. But once word 
Which Way for NOJC*% sched the press against the asia 
tion’s wishes, it decided to get its exact 


‘ P ee ° ition on e record | les g to 
Representatives of most of the over dues. But underlying the financial —_— th ne by sciensn 
rROLEUM WEEK the full text of it 


country's 15,000 independent oil dis- aspects of the situation is the old | pele NOIC (| 
tributors must decide within six weeks state-vs.-national-unit conflict. GS rengneuon we ome 
just what pitch they want to put into Some NOJC members view th 
their collective voice, the National prospective resignations of the Empi The history of NOJC in recent 
Oil Jobbers Council. State Petroleum Assn. and the Kansa years shows a wide scope of activi- 

NOJC delegates from 28. state Oil Men’s Assn. as “regrettable.” But ties, some of direct benefit only to 
groups will meet Nov. 2-4 at the She several of the state associations h jobbers who participate, others in- 
man Hotel in Chicago to chart the reafhrmed their faith in the coun volving the status of the jobber in- 
council's course. They will review their and its aims, includig those from Con dustry as a whole. 
bouts with major suppliers over com necticut, Virginia, South Carolin Perhaps the most outstanding NOJ¢ 
mercial discount practices and _ price Pennsylvania, and ‘Texa ject has been its cost survey, under 
wars. And they'll debate such methods Others. however, ma w Uy ta rst in 1952 and kept current 
of putting pressure on the majors as the meeting ready to side wi 1 hen. This is a study of the job 
ittacks on the depletion allowance and secessionists. The complaint ial status, with relation to 
the snubbing of the Oil Industry In down, is that NOJC has been « ¢ h roleum industrv in general. Th 
formation Committee (PW—dAug.19 “too big for its britches’ —that it ha I Iped produce nationwide mat 
'55p30 been taking too many costh ’ gin mcr s for jobbers 

But before they can decide on any toward becoming a national unit with uncil’s Washington battk 
united action, they must first agree on state branches rather than remaining been waged on imports, the fed 
1 basic issue: how far to go financially the proposed con 


W 


ad panel of state association 


in tackling their future operations ESPA actually had not intended to trol na ral gas, ay military post 
Two state units have threatened to stir up jobber ranks by annouw ‘ ee Ne — 
prior t the NOJ¢ — I, I 


: mr has set up man 
resign from the council, in protest its withdrawal “tafe P —— 
Or tS wcrs 1 


nt contracts, sup 





tax refunds, rep 
noe } 
+ : . , nment at ndu 
The Empire State Petroleum Assn. feels its position ' : ent and in¢ 
ini inl pri ( 


ation to the National Oil Jobbers Council has 1] ' 
t n icga mits 


resented clearly in the press. For this reason it has 
leased, exclusively to Petroleum Week, the full text of it NOJC has come a long way since 
letter of resignation to NOJC chairman Joh H Whit the idea of concerted jobber efforts 
first took hold back in 1909. So the 
D lol ‘crossroads’ at which it stands today 
soon has plenty of precedents. | 
| have been instructed by our Board of Directors to advi that Ey £2 ROCHE (aE oar ee 
) ] } t ( ( nee Oo thi adel | 
ESPA will terminate its membership in the National Oil Jobber N I icestor, th Indep _ 
- = aa nt Petroleum Marketers’ Assn. of th 
cil as of December 31, 1955 
| t This was im Chicago 
While I am not personally in accord with the action tak 
board, I am in complete agreement with the premise upon whicl h nd of five vears, however 
decision was mad 1 bers of jobbers focused 
F : on low il problems ind 
It seems to many firm supporters of NOJC that it has strayed ned the national group for state 


} 


iheld from its original concept and is attempting to superimpose a nation 


trade association structure upon the present make-up of state group It wasn’t until 1940 that jobbers 1 
Our directors feel that this is an unwise course to pursue and beli d t itional-level organization 
that a return to the original manner of operation should be encouraged me \ called the President’ 
troleum Marketers Assn 
It ilso apparent that the Council is taking on extra activities that ni groups signed up, and four 
in the long run will far exceed the estimated budget of $75,00I nt messages of support. With 


We recently received notification that the finance committee wou the structure wa 
rane hanged to the 


ort this amount and that ESPA’s share would run approximatel aie ; 
2 ne ouncil of Petroleum Assn 
$7,000 or about 9.3% of the total estimated budget. Since we are con til 1946 that th 
l W li until ) 1 ¢ 
tinually faced with the task of meeting our own budget requirement n started to roll. In 
+ ition irte< oO Tr 
our directors are definitely opposed to the present attempt by the finan : senieebenaiil 


new 
nother 
nother name 
committee to sponsor the proposed budget. The board can, of cour * hic time to the National Oil 
rescind its action at some future meeting provided such action appear ; 


justified in the light of new developments 
Whatever the outcome of current 


Sincerely, crises, it's unlikely that jobbers will 
Signed) Harry B. Hilts, Secretar abandon the ground they've gained. 
But the conflicts will make for a lively 
meeting. 
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What’s New 


IN MARKETING). “Sir, Vm 
A major oil company spokesman ready for that 


warned his colleagues last week that, ’ offshore job’ ’ 


while price wars may be inevitable 
in open competition, “unfair busi- 
ness’ practices will lead just as inev- 
itably to a demand for government 
control. 

B. Brewster Jennings, board chai 
man of Socony Mobil Oil Co., told 
the National Petroleum Assn. that 
“it is just as wrong to plead ‘com 
petition’ as an excuse for unfair busi 
ness practices as it is to use ‘tau 
trading’ tu cover up attempts to stifle 
competition.” 

Jennings illustrated how regulatory 
legislation would do more harm than 
good. If a government agency (h¢ 
said) set a higher-than-competitive 
price, it would give oil companies a 
subsidy they do not want. A lower 
price, on the other hand, would 
shrink supply, causing rationing ot 
black markets. A price the same as 
that set by competition would just 
add to the taxpayers’ burden without 
accomplishing anything 


The Internal Revenue Service is 
proposing changes to ‘make the 
language of the rule conform to 
the policy of the . . . Service" on 
collecting taxes on reclaimed or re- 
refined lubricating oils. 
Policy of the service has been not 
to collect such taxes. But the rule Built especially to serve the great Southwestern petroleum 
under which it operates reads dif area .. Lone Star’s completely integrated steel mill is turn- 
ferently. Using this as a basis, Barkow : , . é Se ‘ . 
ing out API casing, tubing and line pipe in ever-increasing 


Petroleum Co., of Richmond, Calif., aa’ : 2p 
has sued the government to force quantities. Joe Roughneck, symbolic figure of the oil indus- 


the service to collect 6¢ a g il. on try, likes dealing with home folks at Lone Star ee likes the 
reclaimed or re-refined oils. Govern fact that he has a dependable source of API pipe right in 
ment attorneys have asked dismissal his own neighborhood. Yes, whether Joe still works in the 


of the suit. : . : ‘ 
field or directs vast operations as president of his company 
I'he proposed changes in the lub« ; 


oil tax regulations would exempt 1 
claimers and re-refiners from the tax quality and fast service. 


.. he knows pipe..and he knows about Lone Star’s top 


° Neighbor, wherever you are, specify 
Lone Star and we both get a good deal! 
Esso Standard Oil Co. announced . . 
publicly last week that allowances 
given its New Jersey dealers merely 


enabled them to meet competing 
prices, and were not in violation of 
the state’s Unfair Motor Fuels Prac ¥ Ee EL 


tices Act. 
Hearings under the direction of the co mepaNnw Y 


state Director of ‘Taxation were last EXECUTIVE-SALES OFFICES 
held on the alleged violation Sept. 6 W. Mockingbird Lane at Roper @ P. O. Box 8087 «© Dallas, Texes 
PW—Aug.26'55,p13). Further heat DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
Houston, Texas Midland, Texas San Antonio, Texas 
Tulsa, Oklahoma | Wichita Falls, Texas | Shreveport, La. 





ings were postponed “until both 
parties could agree on the substance 
of the case,”’ Esso says. 
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The Market Place 


Current key crude and refined oil prices compiled for PETROLEUM WEEK by, 


All Prices as of September 19 


KEY PRICES—REFINED PRODUCTS 


(¢ per gal., except dollars per bbl. where $ is shown 


Western Hemisphere 


U. S. Gulf Coast, cargoes 
Gasoline, 97 oct prem 
Gasoline, 90 oct reg 
Kerosine 
Heating oil, No 
Gas oil, 48-52 d.i 
Fuel oil, bunker “C’ 

Caribbean, cargoes 
Avgas, Grade 100/130 
Gasoline, 93 oct research prem 
Gasoline, 87 oct research reg 
Gasoline, 79 oct research 
Gasoline, 70-72 oct motor method 
Kerosin¢ 
Heating oil, No 2 
Gas oil, 48-52 d.i 
Fuel oil, bunker “C” 

New York Harbor, barges 
Gasoline, 89 oct reg 
Kerosine 
Heating oil, No. 2 
Fuel oil, No. 6 ; , 

Okla.-Group 3, northern shpt, bulk 
Gasoline, 86 oct reg 
Kerosine ... 

Heating oil, No. 2 
Fuel oil, No. 6 


Chicago, bulk 
Gasoline, 86 oct reg.. 
Heating oil, No. 2 
Fuel oil, No. 6, high sulfur 


AviIwiw it wt 


J 


DL 
iJ oe 
es ND 


] 
wa 


st 


f 
3 
si 


mw — 
t 


Pw 
S 


4st 


aiyimvwivinivivi 


AROUND THE WORLD 


de> Platt'’s OILGRAM Price Service, a McGraw-Hill Publication. 


Bold face type indicates changes from previous week 


KEY PRICES—CRUDE Ol 


r ipplies except as noted 


Western Hemisphere 


United States (at the well) 
Mid-Continent 6.1 ( 
North Dakot 
l'exa 

Gulf ¢ 
Gulf ¢ 
\\ 
We 


Canada (flat prices, at the 
Ache n-st ! } \ D-2 1) 
Ledu VW DCI Alt 1) 1-3 
Redw ite! Alta 2) 
Daily-Mississippian (Mat 
Smiley-Viking (Sask 
Venezucla (Cargoes, FOB lifting port designated) 
Cumarebo, 4° +8.9, ‘Tucupido 
San Joaquin, 4] ierto la Cruz 
Oficina -35.9, uert | ru 
Tia Juana Mediu 26.5-26.9, Amuay 
Bachaque l¢ nua 
We t | iT! 


Lagunil 


well 


Piedr iS 


i 


Los Angeles, rack 
Gasoline, 84 oct reg 
Stove dist., PS 100 
Diesel fuel, PS 200 
Light fuel, PS 300 
Heavy fuel, PS 400 Middle East, Persian Gulf (Cargoes, FOB lifting port) 

Natural Gasoline, Grade 26-70 rabial 6.9, Ras Tanut 
FOB Group 3 Kini : can, 4 6.9, Fao 
FOB Breckenridge, ‘Tex State stadia ranial T.U-9T.7, Bandal Mashur 

Penna. Lubes t.0-54 ; \b 
Bright stock, 25 p.t 18-20 — ¢ 
200 vis. neutral, 25 p.t... 18.5-20 

Mid-Continent Lubes, Tulsa basis 
Bright stock, solvent, 95 v.i. 21-22 
Neutral, solvent, 200-210 vis. 16.75-17.75 Iraq. 36.0-3¢ Tripoli. Ban 

Gulf Coast Lubes Far East (Cargoes, FOB Lutong, Sarawak) 
Bright stock, solvent, 95 v.i 2 Seria Licht. 37-38 gra’ 


Neutral, solvent, 200 vis 
KEY TANKER RATES 


st 


Differs 


Differs 


oOviw 
si 


Eastern Hemispher 


— 
pew 


41 


in 


M lida il-Ahmadi 

Uatal { } (lmm Said 

Middle East, E. Mediterranean 
Arabian ( 6.9, Sidon 


~ 


Last paid, per long ton, single voyage 
U. S. Gulf-New York, clean (USMC) —15%,) $2.42 
U. S. Gulf-New York, dirty. . (USMC) —17!/,°%,) $2.35 
NWILUSNH rt USM(¢ 272% )$1.96 
NWI-UK/Continent, dirty (Scale, flat) 32/6* 
(Scale —5°%/,) 51/8* 


Persian Gulf-UK/Cont., dirty 
Persian Gulf-USNH, dirty (USMC —32!/,%) $8.57 


*Sterling 


Eastern Hemisphere 


Singapore, cargoes 
Avgas, Grade 100/130 
Gasoline, 79 oct research 
Gasoline, 70-72 oct motor method 
Kerosine¢ ee 
Gas oil, 48 d.i. minimum 
Fuel oil, light. 
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Distillates: 


Foreign: 





East Coast Gets a Gas Increase 


Socony Mobil Oil Co. advanced its tank wagon prices for Mobilgas and 
Mobilgas Special 0.5¢ a gal. in 11 eastern states this week. The increase 
stemmed from better market conditions and better quality gasoline offered 
the consuming public. In several price-war areas, where prices have been 
depressed all this summer, the increases were greater. Also, Socony said 
that the regular grade it currently is marketing is better in octane number 
and other quality features than the premium gasoline it sold in 1948. 


Socony’s increase wipes out the reductions of the same amount the 
company made in mid-July. At that time, price wars in Hartford, Conn., 
Springfield and Boston, Mass., Providence, R. I., and Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., were instrumental in the general decline. 


Socony is not alone in the opinion that gasoline markets have improved 
in recent weeks. At the Gulf, refiners for the first autumn in many years 
are unable to make prompt offerings. They’re all sold out up to the first 
part of October. And don’t forget the Whiting fire at Indiana Standard’s 
refinery (which may not be back to full 200,000 b/d capacity for six months) 
has soaked up a lot of gasoline in the Midwest (PW—Sep.16’55,p31). 


Cargo trading has been at a stand-off for the past several weeks, probably 
won’t make any self-starting noises until next month. The reason: 
Traders don’t like the increases in stocks—they’re rising too fast, they 
say. But on the other side of the fence, oil company economists feel that 
distillate demand may shape up much better than expected. 


The Cook County infirmary in Illinois will pay about 37% more for its 
heavy fuel this year than last. Low bid last week on 4-million gal. to be 
supplied by transport was 7.6¢ a gal. A year ago, it was 5.54¢. 


Phillips Petroleum Co. announced 0.5¢ a gal. increase in its prices for 
propane, butane and propane-butane mix in Group 3 and the Colorado 
area, effective Oct. 1. Phillips led a similar 0.5¢ increase in propane prices 
on Aug. 1 (PW—Aug.5’55,p35). 


Imperial Oil, Ltd., advanced its prices for light products generally in its 
marketing territory. Gasoline and kerosine tank wagon prices were hiked 
0.5¢ a gal., diesel bunkering prices are up 17.5¢ a bbl. The reason: rising 
costs of operation. 


Foreign crude producers never say much about prices. But they’ll go this 
far. Prices abroad, they say, are not prepared to follow any and all price 
moves in the U.S. Light foreign crude prices, perhaps, yes. But in par- 
ticular, Venezuelan heavy crudes would resist any further increases. 
Venezuelan heavy fuel still has lots of business to pick up from coal 
in the European market. In Europe, coal still is the prime supply for 
about 70% of the total energy requirements. 


Australia is shaping up as an exporter of motor gasoline. In the first half 
of this year, Australia shipped 10-million gal. abroad. The reason for the 
change: This year, two-thirds of Australia’s imports were in the form of 
crude oil. A year ago, the big import was refined products. 
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PETROLEUM WEEK’S 
Fingertip Figures 


MILLIONS OF b/d 

10 T TOTAL DEMAND 
Latest 4-week 

average 

Year ago 





8.309 
7.582 


{x OIL INDUSTRY'S OPERATIONS last 
week were encouraging. At a time 
when many industry officials were con 


\ Fy STILLS*., 2 _eeet teense yee a ae cerned with the consequences that 
wd Previous week 7.554 could result from the mounting prod 
“| Year ago 6.969 uct inventories caused by high refinery 
Siete a0 CRUDE PRODUCTION ll summer, demand moved up 
oa *eeeeeere, Pens a Latest week 6.684 enix nd refi throughput of 
“ERUOE PRODUCTION" rweerwneseevenet™"y | Frerigus ween Sess crude oil declined. 
cee ee ee DISTILLATE DEMAND ind for all oils for the one 
Latest 4-week ri wet nded Sey pt 16 iveraged 8,583,- 
Vearhas. eo 100 b/d, th hig hest since the final 
week of June. Gasoline demand, aver- 
4,128,000 b “ ¥ was th 


DISTILLATE 4 g the end of June. And 
nery runs, at 7 471,000 b/d, wer 


wrt «+ nee met 
- 
hl TOTAL IMPORTS e lowest since late June. 
T T T T T T Latest week -977 vs our-x . , . p 
1OTAL Maroats ee tae ‘or the four-week period ended last 
5 Year ago 874 riday, total demand was 9.6% higher 
rrr ee CRUDE IMPORTS 
. Latest week -653 
SS Seer tees see Meccccsecccseeesscess**” | Previous week -865 , aa ) , 
. CRUDE IMPORTS . “ Year ago 584 y higher. I ~ ry for re 
4 1 Nat is now being 
5¢eé« nm til | 1OW g charted 
svocns ETROLEUM WEEK by fall oe 
MILLIONS OF bbi ng se n nears its start) was up 
300 T T in the latest four-week period 
CRUDE Ove! “5 like part of last year. 
eit. The late-season increase in gasoline 
lem a directly reflected by stronger 
rkets at the —_ yage 39 Is¢ 
CRUDE STOCKS , oe ate bal ie 
Week ended ved ) 1n ICO fobil Oil Co.’s 
9-10 d 2 ¢-a-gal. increase in aie fuel prices 
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Dept /Oil Men at Work 


As API's Production Vice-President .. . 





Thompson Preaches ‘Training 


One of the oil industry's strongest 
believers in and practitioners of indus- 
try training, organization, and team- 
work—A. W. (Tommy) Thompson—is 
on the last lap of his first term as 
API's Vice-President of Production. 

Since it’s customary for API to re- 
clect its vice-presidents for a second 
term, it looks as if Thompson will 
direct this important API division for 
another year. “Tommy” is the first 
career man elected to API's produc 
tion post—that is, he came up through 
the ranks of several oil associations to 
top positions. 


Looking back over the past 25 
years, oil men can't recall a time 
when Thompson wasn't an active 
member on some industry committee. 
If it wasn't on education and train- 
ing, it was on standardization of 
equipment. 

Thompson started his API work in 
1930, and gradually worked his way 
up in API circles. He was on the Gen- 
eral Committee of API’s Division of 
Production from 1949 until this vear, 
and on the board of directors in 1950 
51. 

Evidently (Thompson made his pres 
ence felt in his committee work. In 
1950, AP! awarded him a “Certificate 
of Appreciation”; last vear it elected 
him vice-president of the Division of 
Production. 

And that’s only a partial list. He 
served as chairman of the American 
Assn. of Oilwell Drilling Contractors 
Research & Education Committee for 
three years. Then he stepped into of 
fice as president of AAODC for two 
after that as AAODC 
vice-president of the West ‘Texas-New 
Mexico area for two terms, and con 
tinued as an AAODC officer—vic« 
president at large—for another term. 
He has been on AAODC’s board of 
directors ever since 1946. 

All of this was in addition to service 
on several special committees of the 
National Petroleum Council. 


vears, served 


There's a reason behind Thompson's 
deep interest in education. His own 
formal education was interrupted 
when he was a youth. He made up 
for it by studying during army service. 

hompson signed up with the sery 
ice in 1915 as a second lieutenant. H« 
was born in Boston, and started his 
education in the East. He finished his 
education during a service career that 
took him to Texas, Mexico, and 
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DRILLING CONTRACTOR A. W. 
(Tommy) Thompson has given much of 
his time for the past 25 years to serving 


on industry committees. 


France. He took as many educational 
courses as he could between campaigns 
in Mexico with Pershing, and later in 
\W orld War I. 

Wounded slightly, Thompson left 
the army in 1919 with rank of captain. 
Because of his army experiences in 
l'exas, Thompson saw and realized the 
opportunities in the oil business, and 
joined The Texas Co., at Port Arthur, 
after his discharge. Later, he moved to 
Wolverine Oil Co., a 
arv at ‘Tulsa. 

By 1924, Thompson decided that 
he wanted to become an independent 
With another oilman, he 
formed Mohawk Drilling Co., just 
as rotary drilling mgs were coming 
into use in the Mid-Continent. Mo 
hawk got two rigs, and with the two 
rigs, a whole set of new problems 
Thompson stuck with them until all 
the problems were solved and Mohawk 


l'exaco subsidi 


operator. 


Was a gomg concern. 
In October, 1939, he set up A. W 
lhompson, Inc., his present outfit. 
Since forming A. W. ‘Thompson, 
Inc., Thompson has sent his rigs to 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, ‘Texas, New 
Mexico, and the Rocky Mountain 


areas. Right now he operates his 12 
rotaries in the Permian Basin. ‘Vhomp 
son’s son, Frank, a company vice 
president, is stationed at drilling head 
quarters in Midland, ‘lex. ‘Thompson 
himself is a frequent visitor to Mid 
land; he doesn’t believe in staying 
cooped up in his Houston office 


Thompson puts his ideas on training 
and education to work in his own 
company. He figures the "promotion 
from within via training’’ theory is not 
sole property of bigger companies. 

It’s been three years now since A. \W 
Thompson, Inc., has had to hire an 
outside driller, or a new tool pusher 
A three-year-old training program pro 
vides all the specialists needed on 
[hompson rigs. 

Several top ‘Thompson executives 
have “come up through the ranks,” 
one reason why morale among his 200 
employees is so high. Many of thi 
tool pushers and drillers have been 
with Thompson 20 to 25 years. 

For instance, General Superintend 
ent K. L. Beck has been with ‘Thomp 
son since 1924. Drilling Superintend 
ent Harry Woodward started with th« 
company in 1928. Chief Engineer Paul 
Shaffer signed up in 1935. 


K. S. GRIGGS has been promoted t 
district manager, Tupelo, Miss., 
the New Orleans division of Gulf Re 
fining Co. He was assistant district 
manager at Nashville, Tenn. He suc 
ceeds E. E. Godbold, who will reti 
Dec. 31. 


M. L. PINKSTAFF will manage tl 
newly created distribution planning 
division of The Texas l 
and distribution department, working 
with the sales and refining depart 
ments on domestic supply and 
mand planning. He was assistant op 
erations manager of Texaco’s central 
sales territory, Chicago. His nev 
headquarters will be New Yor! 


JACK F. MC KENNA, former satet 
director for both Lion Oil Co. a1 
Aurora Gasoline Co., has joined tl 
department of technical services 
the American Petroleum Institute 
He will work with F. G. Wilson « 


safety and fire protection services 


DR. VLADIMIR HAENSEL, of t! 
research staff of Universal Oil Prod 
ucts Co., has been elevated to dire¢ 
tor of refining research. Dr. Herman 
S. Bloch will serve as deputy dire« 
tor. Two. other posts created 
UOP'’s research and development 
section, those of director of chemica 
research and director of physics re 
search, will be filled by Drs. J. A 
Chenicek and M. J. Murray, respe 


tively 


. D. (DRAKE) PARKER his }j 
Arthur G. McKee & Co.'s petro 
division as vice-president, engineer 
ing, at Cleveland. He was manager 


Co.'s 


suppl 
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CLASSIFIED 


DISPLAYED RATE 
The advertising rate is $12.60 per inch for 
Equipment and Business Opportunity ad- 
vertising appearing on other than a con- 
tract basis. Contract rates quoted on re- 


quest 
Employment opportunities — $14.80 per 


inch, subject to Agency Commission. 


UNDISPLAYED RATE 
$1.50 a line. Minimum 3 lines. To figure 


plants ; 
lsa. H. G. Bouch- 
er, formerly hell | " 
been name 
McKee petrole 


quarters will be 


GLENN T. MOFFITT 


pointed vice-president at 
treasurer of Western Crud 

ers, Inc., Denver He ll per 
all operations under Jack A. Oleson 
executive vice-president of the fir 
Moffitt will also 

titles and responsib 

ern’s subsidiaries at 

ler & Oleson, In 

Corp., and Basin Tru 

manager at Westert 


1 : 
(Colo.) office 


advance payment count 5 average words 


as a line (See q on Box Numbers.) H.F. SMITH oitt te 
POSITION WANTED. Undisplayed rate is ern sales area of Phillip 
Co., encompassing 
nd eastern Idah 
ies He 


one half of above rate, payable in ad- 


Was assistant 


the Salt Lake divi 
1 


PROPOSALS, $1.50 cents a line an inser- ee agers: ann 


tion 
INFORMATION McManus will « ntinue as s ra , 
in undisplayed ads. Salt Lake Cit) 1 ; 


Utah and Ne 
NEW ADVERTISEMENTS accepted 16 ae ee 


days prior to issue date. 


nder the new, thr 


the southert 
cludes eastern 
and southern 


Belle replac: 


e& assistant 


eas , E. MILLER 
Position available Neoadiig meow 
Pennessee (sas Trans} 
Miller has be e! 


for a 
department; M 
general superi! 


PROJECT MANAGER exne231 super 


at the while Murray R. S. POPE. 


Ret ; rel 
1 Will re ) S 


M. W. KELLOGG CO. y acta : ar, has been tr 











George H. Burruss 


| E. S. MURRAY 


Bradley, 


. a position with the career potential 
only a top-ranking firm can offer. 


The man who fills it will be the “job 
architect” supplying the technical 
information required for design and devel 
opment of oil refineries and chemical 
plants . lending his extensive 
experience to every phase of the proj- 
ect... and maintaining considerable 
liaison work with the customer 


DONALD R. LONGMAN 


Ket ( 


FLOYD S. BRYANT, a 


\ degree in chemical or mechanical 
engineering with 8 to 10 years’ diversi 
fied experience in the petroleum an 
chemical industries are minimum require 
ments. The right man for the job will 
know the others, in terms of initiative, 
ability and personality. 


1) 


Interested persons should send complete 
details, including salary requirements, 
to Mr. R. L. Stacom 





M. W. KELLOGG CO. 
225 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Experienced Pet eurr 





JOE S. PEERSON, fornx ni 
P veologist for Sunt Mid tin 

gineer desires exclu ie Ca Pinten 
Qil & Gas Ce 


tion manawer Since 


sive retainer agreement with group interested 
buying oi! and gas properties. Will seek out 
evaluate and supervise operations on prospects 
nsidered and acquired vree in veolo 


BO-7769—PETROLEUM WEEK worked with 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Surveying 


vil 
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resigned on schedule this mont} 
reelection followed 


CHARLES LEET has been elected a 
director of Creole Petroleum Corp 
and will join the firm in Venezuela 
at the end of the year. He is now 
general manager of East Coast man 
ufacturing activities for Esso Stand 
ard Oil Co., another subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.). He entered 
the Jersey Standard organization ir 
1930, as a student engineer 


JOHN L. BUVENS, newly 
vice-president of Texas Gas Corp 
Houston, will continue to serve as 
the firm’s manager of crude oil, gas 
supply, and sales. Also elected to the 
board is Dr. George G. Oberfell, 


Bartlesville 


elected 


FRED S. JENSEN has joined the 
Denver oil firm of Halbert & Jen 
nings as regional geologist. The firm 
has production in Colorado, Indiana 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Oklahoma 


JAMES S. ROYDS has been appoint 
ed assistant manager of Continental 
Oil Co.’s foreign department, with 
headquarters in Houston. He _ will 
aid S. K. Clark, manager. Royds has 
been exploration manager for Cono 
co’s subsidiary, Egyptian-Americat 
Oil Co., Cairo, since June, 1954. He 
has been connected with Conoc 
since 1939 


A. V. HARGIS has been named mat 
ager of Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp.'s 
Lafayette (La.) division. He is or 
mer district geophysicist at San An 
tonio. Harry §. Briggs, 
will succeed Ben J. Peck as divisio1 
geologist in Lafayette. Peck has 
been made staff assistant to C. E. 
Cole, exploration manager, Shreve 
port. 


veologist 


JOSEPH H. GOTH, JR., will manag: 
the land-geological department of 
Warren-Bradshaw Exploration Co 
at Tulsa. He joined the firm in 1954 
and has been manager of the Rocky 
Mountain division, Denver. He is 
native of Denver and a graduate of 
Lehigh University. 
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ROBERT M. JACKSON will coordi 
nate world-wide petrochemical op 
rations of Standard Oil Co. (N 
He was assistant manager of the 
chemical products division of Esso 
Standard Oil Ce He has been with 
the Jersey Standard organization for 

21 years. In the 1 post. 

lackson will head all phases of the 

organization’s petrochemical opera- 
serving 
or in the refining coordination de 


partment, in charge of chemical 


ewly created 


as assistant coordina 


tions 


products 


JOHN H. WILSON, new vice-presi 
dent and managing director of Okal 
ta Oils, Ltd., will direct the firm’s 
operations from headquarters in Cal 
gary. Elected to the board with Wil 
son were John C. Udd and George 


Jacobsen. 


HENRY BRIGH71,, assistant produ 
tion superintendent for Neville G 
Penrose, Inc., Fort Worth, has been 
transferred to Eunice, N.M., to su 
perintend the firm’s West Texas and 
New Mexico operations 


BEN BELT, tormer Gulf Oil Corp 
vice-president, has been retained by 
Western Natural Gas Co. as a con 
sultant on exploration for oil and 
gas. Gulf also employed Belt as a 
consultant after recent retire 
ment 


ROBERT B. ANDERSON, 
manager of the 
cattle properties Texas, is new 
president of Ventures, Ltd., Cana 
dian holding company with oil and 
mining interests 1n many parts of the 
world Anderso1 rece! tly resigned 
alter two years of government sery 
ice in Washington, first as Secretary 

the Navy, then as Deputy Secre 
tarv of Defense 


netime 


Waggoner oil and 


Dk. FRED D. TUEMMLER, of Shell 
Development Co., Emeryville, Calif., 
has been elected secretary of the an 
ilytical section of the International 
Union of Pure & Applied Chemistry 
The union promotes cooperation be 

veen chemical societies of the world 

Dr. Tuemmler has been with Shell 


Development since 1937 
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AS THE EDITORS SEE IT 





It's Up to Mr. Flemming 


OR A LONG WHILE NOW, Defense Mobilizer Arthur S. Flem 
paca has been wrestling with the oil imports problem. He 
has had the help of the Cabinet Fuels Policy Committee and a 
special task force. He has talked with all segments of the oil 
industry, and he has asked the importers themselves for facts 
and for suggestions. 

Yet. with all that in hand, Mr. Flemming now tells the 
importers in effect: “Go figure out how this should be done 
There was no hint, in his letter to importers last week, on what 


they might do, or how 


HE PRESENT SITUATION Is THIS: Some importers say they hav 
_ been abiding by the government's request to hold imports 
at the 1954 ratios: some others principally secondary importers 
say they haven't been able to do so because of special circum 
stances, such as contract commitments 
Is Mr. Flemming, by his latest letter to importers, telling 
those who are staying within their quotas that they should mak« 
further individual cuts? Is he telling companies shipping o1 
contract that they should break those contracts? Is he suggesting 
that one company tell another company what it should doz 
Clearly, Mr. Flemming has bogged down on some of the 
knotty parts of the problem. That is understandable, becaus 
there is no simple solution 
Nothing is to be gained, however, by issuing “ultimatums 
Mr. Flemming surely realizes by now that the importers eithe1 
won't comply with the government's requests, ¢« they can't 
do so immediately. 


If it’s a case of won't, then the government should 


proceed 
forthwith to regulate imports as Congress instructed it to do if it 
considers current imports as a danger to national defens 
If it’s a case of can’t, then the government has the responsi 
bility of finding a feasible solution the industry can meet 
rs UP TO MR. FLEMMING, In either event, to make the decision 
| Ope n-end threats won't get the job done 


= 
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GREATER AMERICA 


Juggling the world’s 
smallest components—atoms and elements—demands the services of some of 
the world’s largest, strongest and most complicated equipment. The petroleum, 
petrochemical, chemical and atomic energy industries have marched forward 
in seven-league boots because gigantic plants like Sun Ship have been able to 
make the “‘boots.”... They have kept pace with the engineering needs of the 
industries ... have been able to place in the scientist’s hands the “‘tools’”” which 
enable him to mold elements as old as the world into products as new as today. 


There has been what might be called a chemistry of progress at work in Sun 
Ship’s mighty plant to match the progress of chemistry. The services of its 
great shops, the skills of its thousands of workers, have been adapted like 
atoms into new patterns which enable the great plant to make and fabricate 
the array of equipment...the engines and machinery... pressure vessels... 
fractionating towers... stills...tanks...catalytic cracking cases and other 
equipment which serve modern chemistry in building a greater America. 
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WHATEVER THE 
FEEDSTOCK FOR 


ETHYLENE 


In ethylene manufacture, process engineering 
by The M. W. Kellogg Company offers many 
advantages over conventional systems, and 
guarantees optimum yields and purity from 
economically available feed stocks. 


The key is M. W. Kellogg’s steam-pyrolysis 
process. Used successfully in England for the 
cracking of heavy naphtha, it permits ethane and 
propane pyrolysis plants to be designed for 
higher yields; makes possible the economic pro- 
duction of ethylene and other olefins from cas- 
inghead or natural gasoline, residuals, and other 
low-value products; and indicates that even 
crude oil can be economically processed to a 
maximum of olefins instead of to gasoline. 


M. W. Kellogg’s steam-pyrolysis results have 
been marked by excellent yields of high purity 
olefins, generally higher than can be obtained 
by conventional cracking. This is due largely to 
the Kellogg process following cracking, where 
the stream is separated and purified in a low- 
temperature, low-pressure fractionation system. 


Equally important, is the remarkable high on- 
stream efficiency which permits continuous 
plant operation at high conversions without the 
need for spare cracking furnaces. 


The M. W. Kellogg Company has accumulated 
considerable cost data on ethylene manufac- 
ture, based on pilot plant and actual commer- 
cial production. Interested firms are invited to 
review these data with M. W. Kellogg chemical 
process engineers. 
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